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Your Choice of Ninety-Four (94) Style Bicycles, shown in full color 


in our big new 1915 Catalogue just off the press. There are eighty-three (83) others, also, shown at prices 
ranging from $717.75, $13.75, $15.75, up. There is a MEAD Bicycle for every rider, at a 
price made possible only by our FACTORY-DIRECT-TO-RIDER sales plan. 
SEND KO MONE but write TODAY for the new 1915 Catalogue of “Ranger” Bicycles, Tires 
and Sundries at prices so low they will astonish you. Also, full particulars of 
our great new offer to deliver to you all charges prepaid your choice of any of the 94 kinds of ‘““RANGER” 
Bicycles you may select, for OVE MONTH’S FREE TRIAL. This wonderful offer is absolutely genuine. 
No one criticises your choice if it’s a ‘“‘Ranger’’—the most popular, largest selling Bicycle in the country. 


TIRES, LAMPS, Built-U «Wheels with Coaster-Brakes, Inner Tubes, Electric Light- 


ment and Sundries, as well as the® Repair Parts and Combination Offers for refitting your old Bicycle 
—all shown fully illustrated, at HALF USUAL PRICES. Our new Catalogue is the largest ever issued 
by any Bicycle concern. Even if you do not need a new Bicycle now, or Repair Parts, Tires, etc., for your 
old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you should pay when you do buy. 
RIDER AG ENTS WANTED We want a Rider Agent in every neighborhood to ride and ex- 
hibit the new “RANGER.” Youcan select the particular style 
suited to your own needs. Boysand young men inall parts of the country are riding ‘Rangers’ and taking 
orders from their friends. They make a good commission on every sale and so can you. Our great output, 
perfected methods and machinery enable us to sell “quality” Bicycles at prices below all competitors. 
MOTORCYCLE AND AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES. Our big, new 1915 Catalogue also gives large space 
to these lines at lowest prices. Thousands of our “Bicycle” customers of a generation ago are now buying 
their “‘Auto’’ Sundries of us, because they know ‘‘Mead” quality and prices are always right. 
WRITE US TODAY. Donotdelay. A postal request at a cost of one cent will bring you the big cata- 
logue. DO NOT BUY until you get it and our wonderful new 1915 offers and prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO.., Dept. 8-50, CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 
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ADDRESS : 117 WALL ST. N.Y. 








THE NEw CoMPANION 


A Sewing Machine That 
"Makes Good" 







I received the New Companion Sewing Machine in good 
condition, and am very much pleased with it. It is much 
better than I expected, in fact it is just as good as one I 
had offered to me for $80.00 a few weeks ago. Everybody 
that sees it thinks it is fine. It surely is an advertisement 
in itself—Mnrs. I. BEECROFT, Oregon. 





The New Companion Sewing Machine I ordered from you 
some time ago arrived safely, and words are not great 
enough to express my delight. I have not only thoroughly 
tried it myself, but also had an expert seamstress here to 
test it for me. She was very much pleased with the 
machine, and said it was far superior to one for which she 
paid $60.00. It sews perfectly and is a wonder.—Mrs. C. 


L. CHEATHAM, Missouri. 

9 How can we sell you the highest 
How Can We Do It * grade machine, cut the price in two, 
guarantee for 25 years, and DELIVER IT TO YOU FREE? Quite a ques- 
tion, but our book on the New Companion Sewing Machine tells you how we 
do it. Thousands have profited by sending for this book, which you can 
have upon request. When writing ask for our Sewing Machine Book, No. 4, 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 








ing Outfits, all the newest ideas in Bicycle equip- }! 
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The Teacher Sees 
What Dorothy Loves. 
"Oh, Goody!" Bobbie says, "She loves 


Gee! I wonder who she loves.” 
He'd know “who” if he could see, as the teacher does, 
the other side of the slate, where mischievous Dorothy has put, in 
her best capitals, the word 


JELL- 


What Dorothy wrote was, “I love Jell-O,” and Bobbie couldn't object to that, 
for probably he likes Jell-O himself more than he loves any girl. 

All children love Jell-O, and as it is one of those good things to eat that seem to 
agree with everybody, it is given to them very freely by thoughtful parents. 

It can be made in a minute, with the utmost ease, and at a 
cost of ten cents, into desserts of the most 
exquisite delicacy and beauty. 

It is put up in seven pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, 
Reger. Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

Each in a separate package, 10 cents at any grocer’s 
or any general store. 

The new Jell-O book is a real Kewpie book, with 
pictures of Kewpies by Rose O’Neill herself. If 
you desire one and will write and ask us for it we 
will send it to you free. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. 
Be sure you get JELL-O and not something else. 
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Own to easy Prices, 


“‘Tripletread’? 

“Sturdy Stud’? 
*‘Success”’ 
Ask your dealer 
fo show you 


om 
VACUUM CUP CYCLE TIRES 


Automobile construction through- 
out. Extra strong; permanently oil- 
proof; effectively anti-skid. They 
have proved that motorcycle service 
requires real automobile 

calibre in the tires, 


STURDY STuD 
MOTORCYCLE TIRES 


A new popular priced tire of abund- 
ant quality. We have put more real 
quality — of the kind the motor- 
cyclist wants and needs—into 

these tires than has ever 

before been offered at the 

prices of ordinary tires. 


Guaranteed 
4,000 miles 


Guaranteed 
5,000 miles 
—and average 
twice that 
distance 


Sold 
Direct to 
Dealers 
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HEN William Bristow 





arrived at St. Jo’s 

School for the begin- 
ning of the fall term, the sixth- 
formers lounging before the 
study looked him over from the 
even part in his yellow hair to 
the polished edges of his yellow 
shoes; they incidentally noticed 
his innocent blue eyes and bland 
face, and marveled that he had 
been permitted to stray so far 
from home. 

When Bristow had been at St. 
Jo’s for a week, he began to 
talk. At first he found his audi- 
ence among the other new boys, 
but gradually rumors of his 
abilities spread, and the older 
fellows began to listen. It be- 
came current opinion that if 
this Bristow person was all he 
hinted, the school athletic rec- 
ords would soon be broken. 
Bristow at least appeared to be 
self-confident. 

Bristow had entered the fifth 
form. The day before the inter- 
form field games Archie Cam- 
eron, the captain of the fifth’s 
team, called for entries. Bristow 
volunteered to win the short 
dash. 

‘*Turner’s done it in ten and 
three-fifths, ’’ Archie remarked. 

‘*T’ll be waiting at the tape 
when he puffs in,’’ Bristow 
declared, with a smile. 

But the next afternoon it was 
Turner who did the waiting. 
‘Say !’? Bristow panted, as he 
staggered up to the finish. ‘‘I 
entered for the hundred, not the 
obstacle race! Why didn’t they 
build this track out of cinders 
instead of boulders?’’ 

‘*Are you as good at foot- 
ball?’’? asked Cameron sarcas- 
tically. 

‘*Better,’’? Bristow asserted 
promptly. ‘‘I won two games 
last fall by my drop-kicking. ’’ 

A few days later Bristow was 
induced to join in a kicking 
match on the lawn. If he had 
ever known the difference be- 








frightened hesitation, the boys 
made a dash for the dormitory. 
They eluded the watchman, but 
one of them dropped a cap. 

The next morning Bristow 
was summoned to the office. 

The head looked up scrrow- 
fully as the boy came in. ‘I 
presume,’’ he began, ‘‘the re- 
port that Hunter has been 
expelled has already spread. 
What have you to say for your- 
self??? 

‘*I—I don’t know what you 
mean, sir.’’ 

The head looked at him 
searchingly; then he opened a 
drawer in his desk and pulled 
out a cap. ‘‘This,’’ he said, 
‘*was dropped last night during 
the watchman’s chase. It is a 
baseball cap, and it has your 
name in it.’’ 

Bristow examined the cap 
closely. ‘‘It’s mine,’’ he ad- 
mitted at length. 

‘* Well ?’? the head master 
asked. 

Bristow thought quickly. He 
knew who had borrowed that 
cap; and he knew also that if 
he told, another boy would share 
Hunter’s punishment. 

‘*Tt’s my cap,’”’ he said 
slowly, ‘‘but I didn’t have it on 
last night. Even if I were sure 
who did wear it, I wouldn’t 
tell. ’? 

‘*Bristow,’’ said the head, 
‘I’m not asking you to give 
information. I want you to 
consider your own position. 
The watchman is sure that he 
recognized you; this cap makes 
him doubly sure. -Do you ex- 
pect me to take your word 
against his when it is backed 
by this evidence?’’ 

‘*T most certainly do.’’ 

The head looked at him 
closely. ‘‘Bristow,’’ he asked 
at last, ‘‘what is your school 
nickname ?’’ 

The boy bit his lips, but he 
answered in a steady voice, 








tween a drop kick and a punt, 
he had absolutely forgotten 
it. He presently retired from 
the match, badly beaten, smiling, 
and as full as ever of excuses. 

‘*You’re just a big bluff,’’? Dana 
said, in frank disgust, ‘‘and you’ve 
got a whole lot to learn. The first 
and foremost is that bluffing doesn’t 
go at St. Jo’s.’’ 

‘*So I noticed when you tried it 
in Latin this morning,’’ said Bris- 
tow, with an unabashed grin. 

‘*T wasn’t bluffing. I was trying to guess. 
And if you call me a crook again, I’ll slaughter 
you. ” 

‘*You seem to think you can call me one.’? 

‘‘T can. Ananias was an amateur alongside 
of you. ’’ 

‘*This,’? said Bristow gravely, ‘‘is where 
you get licked. I hate to do it, for I’m a man- 
killer with the gloves, but I’ve got to.’’ 

‘Then get busy !’’ cried Dana. 

‘I’m no rough-and-tumble fighter; I’m 
scientitie. I’ll fight you this afternoon, and if 
{don’t knock you out in two rounds you can 
call me Ananias or anything else.” 

“All right!?? snapped Dana. 
afraid |’? 

And that afternoon Dana proved it. In two 


minutes Bristow owned that he had had 
enough. 


**T’m not 


he could see and speak, Bristow swaggered up | 


to his conqueror. ‘*Guess I’m Ananias,’’ he 
announced, holding out his hand. ‘You cer- 
tainly thrashed me fair and square. ’’ 

It was so characteristic of the boy that Dana 
laughed in spite of himself. Nothing appeared 
to trouble Bristow; the trifling fact that one 
more of his assertions had been utterly dis- 
Proved appeared to bother him not in the 
least. Yet there was something about him 
that made the fellows like him, and they did 
their best to teach him to overcome his worst 
fault; but apparently they might as well 
have tried to bail the ocean with a spoon. 
T ruth seemed to have been left out of William 
Bristow’s make-up. 

The whole school gasped when, near the end 
of the winter term, Bristow handed in an ode 











ORAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD 


“HOW ABOUT IT, ANA?" HE 


of Shelley’s as an original contribution for 
The Record’s prize-poem contest. When con- 
fronted with the deception, he merely grinned 
his blandly innocent grin, and said that it was 
a pity that an excellent joke on the editors had 
miscarried. Bristow was a little shaken, how- 
ever, when the head master failed to see the 
humor of the joke. 

The affair, nevertheless, did not leave a last- 
ing mark on the boy’s mind, although it caused 
fellows like Cameron and Jim Turner to avoid 
him. He finished the term in his own happy-go- 


lucky way, always ready to talk to anyone who. 


was curious enough to listen to his boastings. 
When Turner, the captain of the nine, called 
out the candidates at the beginning of the 
spring term, at least twenty boys sought Bris- 
tow, eager to learn which position he had 
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startled youngsters watched him during base- 
ball practice. On the fourth they sorrowfully 
shook their heads and acknowledged that the 
ways of Ananias Bristow were far beyond the 
seope of their young intellects. Mr. Updyke, 
the coach, enthusiastically proclaimed Bristow 
to be the best second baseman that had ever 
worn a St. Jo’s uniform. 

In the first game with Hillerest, it was Bris- 
tow’s optimistic chatter that, after a disastrous 
third inning, finally pulled the infield together, 
and it was his double in the eighth that scored 
the winning run. He could not only play 
baseball, but he knew the fine points of the 
game, and with his lively chatter he knew 
how to inspirit his team mates. 

Then, overnight, Tom Hunter changed the 
prospects of the nine from a rosy pink to a 


pos ; decided upon as his property. Great was the | dull, hopeless black. Hunter was reckless, 
The strange part of it was that, as soon as | 


surprise, therefore, when he calmly announced | unpopular, and unstable—the black sheep of 


that he would not play baseball. 

‘*But, Ananias,’’ exclaimed ‘‘ Biff?’ Averill, 
‘*Norton will beat us hands down if you won’t 
help!’’ 

‘*Sorry,’’ Bristow replied, ‘‘but I don’t see 
anything in that game. Any dub can play it.’’ 

Biff smiled. ‘‘You’re improving. I expected 
you’d offer to coach us. Glad there’s some- 
thing you acknowledge you can’t do.’’ 

‘*Hold on! I never said I couldn’t play.’’ 

‘*PDon’t bother to explain, Ana. There’ll be 
a school holiday in honor of the occasion. ’’ 

‘*Ts that so?’’ demanded Bristow good- 
naturedly. ‘‘Well, just to show you up, I’ll 


play second base on that nine.’’ 
‘*Yes, you will!’ 
‘*All right, watch me!’’ 
For three days Biff and a hundred other 








the fifth. The only thing he excelled in was 
swimming. Hunter spent most of his after- 
noons at the swimming hole, and Bristow, who 
also liked to swim, often joined him there after 


| baseball practice. 


Hunter, who during his stay at St. Jo’s had 
never seen any reason why the school’s regu- 
lations should bind him, at last decided that 
afternoon swims were tame, and that he must 
have a plunge by moonlight. The fact that 
that would be against the rules made him all 
the more anxious to carry out his plan; he 
finally succeeded in persuading three of his 
boon companions to steal down the fire escape 
late one night and go swimming. 

Their escapade would have been highly 
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** Ananias. ”’ 

‘*‘And after your mates have 
seen fit to give you that name, 
you still ask me to believe you ?’”’ 

Bristow’s face grew crimson. 

‘*T don’t care whether you be- 

& lieve me or not!’’ he blurted. 
5 Greatly to the boy’s surprise, the 
% head rose from his chair, walked 
slowly to him, and laid a steady 
hand upon his shoulder. 

**My boy,’’ he said, ‘‘men are 
judged by their reputations, for 
reputations are built up by words 
and deeds. Is your reputation for truthfulness 
such as to warrant me in believing your word ?’’ 

Bristow tried to speak, but the remembrance 
of many things flooded his mind and choked 
his voice. He could only shake his bowed 
head. 

The master’s wrinkled hand began to pat 
the boy’s shoulder. ‘‘William, if you will 
give me your word of honor that you were 
not out of your room last night, I will accept 
that word. But from now on I want you 
to stick so close to truth that in future your 
reputation will count as strongly for you as 
now it could be used against you. Will you 
do it?’’ 

The boy made an effort to speak, but only 
gulped. Then suddenly he sprang to his feet ; 
his blue eyes were swimming with tears. 

**T wasn’t in my room last night!’’ he cried. 
‘*T went to a spread in another room. But I 
didn’t go out of the building. I didn’t go 
swimming. ’’ 

A queer look came into the head’s eyes. 
‘*Thanks,’’ he said, simply. 

‘*And I’m not to be punished?’’ 

‘*T don’t take advantage of a boy who con- 
fesses his fault.’’ 

‘*T deserve to be punished,’’ said Bristow 
slowly. ‘‘I broke training as well as the rules. 
I ought to be kicked off the nine.’’ 

The head bit his lip, for the problem of such 
a vitally awakened conscience was becoming 
intricate. 

‘*T?]1 leave the case in your hands,’’ he said. 


?. 





‘*There is more in sports than victory. We 


| have them here, in order that they may 
successful if on the way back they had not} develop character. 
met the night watchman. After a moment’s|don’t act hastily. Now go, William, and 


It rests with you; but 


paar 


BESS 134 


remember what I have said; no matter what | The ball broke sharply just as it reached the | fine old face of the head as he walked up to 
‘plate; Bristow made a wild swing; but the | the broken-hearted Bristow. ‘‘Billy,’’ he said, | bo 
When Bristow left the head’s office he saw | Norton catcher was calm, and his throw to| | holding out his hand, ‘‘ I’ve seen many a St. Jo’s 


the cost, truth is the best investment. ’’ 


life in a new light. 
steps, and told the astonished captain that he 


He met Turner on the | second caught Averill six feet from the bag. 


Bristow reached first on an error, and he was 


must find a new second baseman. He offered | still there when Cameron closed the inning by 


no explanation. 
him change his decision, but Bristow remained 
firm. 
was aghast. 

a week away. 


the substitute, made some bad errors at critical 
moments. 


Turner tried in vain to make | striking out. 


It seemed as if St. Jo’s had had their last 


If the captain was astounded, the school | chance. No batter reached first in the eighth. 
The first Norton game was only | The Norton pitcher’s confidence had returned, 


|and he apparently had the game in his con- 
Norton won that first game, because Dana, | trol. 


‘*He’s got us!’’ groaned Turner, as he went 


Turner, desperate at the thought | out to short at the beginning of the ninth. 


that Norton stood every chance of winning | ‘‘We’ve got to force him into extra innings to 
the second game and with it the series, took break through that delivery. ’’ 
his troubles to that source of al] comfort— | 


the head. 
summoned to the office for the 
second time. 

‘*William,’’ the head began, 
‘‘in our conversation the other 
day we talked of truth, but not 
of some of the other virtues. 
Unselfishness is as important as 
truth. Are you justified in pun- 
ishing the whole school, in order 
to satisfy your conscience? 
Turner believes that your ab- 
sence from the nine means our 
defeat in the coming Norton 
game. I should rather have St. 
Jo’s lose a hundred Norton con- 
tests than tarnish the honor of 
the school, but I can’t feel that 
you are justified in withdrawing 
from the team.’’ 

‘*But I did wrong,’’ protested 
the boy. ‘‘I’ve been a liar, and 
I’ve acted dishonestly, and I 
deserve to be punished. ’’ 

‘Quite right,’? agreed the 
head, ‘‘but ought you to bring 
pain to the innocent? You are 
punishing yourself at the cost of 
the whole school. I like the 
spirit of your action, but the 
action itself is selfish.’’ 

“Do you want me to play, 
sir???’ 

‘*T want you to think it out 
for yourself,’’ the head replied. 

That afternoon Bristow re- 


ported for baseball practice; and in the second | loudly. 


‘*Don’t you believe it,’’ said Bristow as he 


DRAWINGS BY R. M. BRINKERHOFF 


WITH FLAPPINGS AND CACKLINGS, THEY WENT OVER 


THE FENCE AND UNDER THE FENCE AND 
THROUGH THE FENCE. 


Norton game his brilliant playing helped to | this is where we do some fancy playing. ’’ 


make the score eight to five in St. Jo’s favor. | He proved a good prophet, but the ‘‘fancy | to sell ’em.’’ 


That victory of St. Jo’s evened the series, 


result of the third game. Norton came up to 
St. Jo’s confident of victory. At the end of 
the third inning it began to look as if their 
confidence were well founded, for the score 
was five to three in Norton’s favor. 

With one out in the fourth, Bristow came | 


to the bat. He let the first three balls go by, | 


but the umpire called two of them strikes. 
Then the Norton pitcher tried to fool him 
with a wide ball. 

‘*Put it over, old man!’’ called Bristow. 
‘*Tt’s scheduled to cross the running track. ’’ 

The pitcher remembered the previous game, 
when Bristow had made good a similar threat. 
He shook his head to the catcher for a change 
of signal. The ball came up fast and straight 
for the inside corner of the plate. Shortening 
his bat as he leaped back, Bristow met the 
ball lightly, and dashed for first as the ball 
rolled slowly along the grass. The unexpected- 
ness of his bunt enabled him to reach first 
safe; a moment later he stole second,.and the 
St. Jo’s stand went wild. 

Turner came up, grim and determined. The 
visiting pitcher was not so steady now, and 
twice he pitched wide before he found the 
courage to put the ball over the plate. The 


| playing’’ was not of the kind he had meant. 
and left the championship hanging on the | 


| 
a 
| 


| Bristow to the pitcher. 


With one man out, the St. Jo’s left fielder 
dropped an easy fly; then, on a single that 
Turner should have knocked down, the runner 
went to third. The St. Jo’s stand was 
| frightened into silence. The infield edged in 
| closer, in order to play for the runner at the 
plate. 

‘*Hit it! Hit it!’’ roared the Norton stand 
vA the Norton captain came to the 


“Ball one!’’ shouted the umpire. 
‘*Let that man on first steal !’’ yelled 
‘*Play for the 


| batter !’? 


The Norton captain was overanxious ; 
instead of waiting for the runner to 
steal, he hit at the next ball. 

Billy Bristow saw it flash by the 
pitcher, and with a lightning - quick 
dive, scooped it up. The boy on third 
had: started for home. Bristow saw 
that he could easily catch him at the 
plate, but he also saw the man from first 


|rushing for second. A double play 


third time he fooled Turner with a slow drop. | 


Bristow, dancing away from second, gave 
tongue. ‘‘Hit it out, Jim!’’ he cried. ‘Line 
it out!’’ 


Turner met the next one square. With the 


erack of the bat, Bristow started, with head | 


down and spikes flashing. 
third he saw the right fielder set himself for 
the throw to the plate. The coach shouted to 
him to hold third, but Bristow disobeyed; it 
was no time for caution. Fifteen feet from 
the plate, he slid. The catcher made a quick 
stab for the ball, held it, and swung to tag 
the runner beneath the cloud of dust. 

‘*Try behind you!’’ a voice called to him. 
‘*T’ve been waiting here a week.’’ 

Bewildered, the catcher turned. Bristow 
was already getting to his feet. He had not 
practiced that ‘‘fall-away’’ slide for nothing. 
The score was four to five. 

A moment later Cameron’s single tied the 
score. 

Then Norton tightened. In the fifth, neither 
side could get a man on base. In the sixth, 
both sides went out in one-two-three order. 
When the boys in the stands could stop cheering 
long enough to talk, they assured each other 
at the top of their lungs that it was the greatest 
ball game that had ever been played. 

In St. Jo’s half of the seventh, the Norton 
shortstop juggled Averill’s easy grounder, and 
Biff just managed to beat the throw to first. 
Bristow came up to bat. As the pitcher 
began to throw the second time, the signal 
came for Biff to steak He was off like a flash. 


As he rounded | 


would end the inning! He whirled, 
jumped for the bag, twisted, and hurled 
the ball to first base. 

‘“*Out! Out!’’ the umpire cried. 

‘‘Out nothing!’’ shouted the Norton 
boy on second, in a voice that was shrill 
above the St. Jo’s cheers. ‘‘He didn’t 
touch second !’? 

‘*What’s that?’’ demanded the Norton 
captain, running up. 

‘*He didn’t touch second. 
out. ’’ 

‘*You’re out!’’ the umpire declared. 

‘*Look at those spike marks!’’ the 
base runner cried. ‘‘They’re three feet 
from the bag !’’ 

Turner dashed up, 
wreathed in smiles. ‘‘Hard luck!’’ 
he said. ‘‘But you’ve got to abide by 
the umpire’s decision. ’’ 

‘*But it’s wrong, 
insisted. ‘Bristow didn’t get his foot on the 
bag.’’? And he turned to the umpire. 

Turner looked at his silent second baseman. 
‘*How about it, Ana?’’ he asked. ‘‘It’s up 
to you.’’ 

‘*Huh!’’ sneered the Norton captain. 
‘*We’ve heard of Ananias Bristow. I say the 
runner’s safe.’’ 

‘*So do I,’’ said Bristow quietly. 
touch the bag. ’’ 

For a long moment there was absolute silence 
as all looked at the white-faced boy. Then 
the umpire’s voice broke the stillness: ‘‘ Runner 
safe at home! Runner safe at second! Play 
ball !”’ 

The last of the ninth passed quickly. 
won the game, six to five. 


I’m not 


with his face 


Norton 


victory, but this is the greatest of them al 


‘‘We’re a long way from licked, and | 


I tell you,’ the boy! 


**T didn’t | 


| to take care of us, though she hasn’t enough | 


The only smile on | 
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“te ye I lost the game for us,’’ faltered the 


“You did. But in doing it you’ve vitalized 
the spirit of St. Jo’s.’’ 
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Lucindy, for old Mrs. Bangs is a good 


Bg you have to shoo ’em, shoo ’em calm, | 
woman, even if she is a little bit shift- 


Soon afterward, Bristow was| picked up his glove and banged his fist into it | less,’’ said Aunt Eunice mildly. 


With an angry frown, Lucinda 
set her dilapidated straw hat | 
straight, and marched toward 
the flock of hens that was scratech- 
ing up her brother’s. early corn 
and peas in the vegetable garden 
and pecking at the tender little | 
lettuce leaves that had come up 
only yesterday. 

Lucinda was a self-controlled 
person for a girl of fifteen years, 
but she did not shoo those hens 
calmly. With flappings and cack- 
lings, they went over the fence 
and under the fence and through 
the fence, until old Mrs. Bangs, 
fat and comfortable, appeared in 
her doorway. 

‘*La, Lucindy, is that. you?’’ 
she said. . ‘‘Chasing the hens 
again! They will get into your. 
garden! I’ve been telling Amasy 
that we should have to shut 7em | 
up a spell. But I do love to‘have 
’em round. They do crake. so 
contented. ’’ 

Lucinda forced maa to speak 
quietly. 

“The hens destroy ot our sition: ont 
she said. ‘‘We’re depending a 
good deal on Lon’s vegetables 
and my sweet peas. ’’ 

‘*Garden sass is real tasty,’ | 
said old Mrs. Bangs. ‘‘I sup- 
pose you’re calculating to sell 
your sweet peas to the hotel folks again this 
/summer. Well, I think too much of my blows 


Lucinda turned away; she had tried before 
to make old Mrs. Bangs understand. But as | 
she did so, the destruction that the hens had 
wrought confronted her, and she whirled 
round with sudden heat of anger. 

‘‘Tf your old hens come in here again, I’ll 
wring their necks!’’ she cried. | 

Old Mrs. Bangs still smiled pleasantly; she 
was slightly deaf, and Lucinda’s wrathful 


“ BUT, LON, YOU.KNOW YOU WOULDN'T HAVE!” 


voice was indistinct. ‘‘I’ll—I’ll keep their | 
eggs, anyway!’’ Lucinda muttered. Only 
yesterday Aunt Eunice had made her carry to 
Mrs. Bangs three fine large eggs, which her 
old brahma hen had laid in a nest that she had 
made for herself under their black-currant 
bush. Lucinda’s brother, Alonzo, said that 
Mrs. Bangs did not provide proper nests for | 
her hens at home. 

Lucinda walked toward the fence. 

“| wish you would shut them up, Mrs. | 
Bangs,’’ she said, speaking as calmly as she 
could. ‘‘Our garden means so much to Lon | 
and me. You see, it’s the only way there is 
for us to earn anything, and Aunt Eunice has 
for herself.’’ Lucinda’s voice was entreating. | 

‘‘Land sake! What can you poor little 


Mrs. Bangs, with a sympathetic accent. ‘*Lon 
is bumblefooted, and you’re such a scrawny, 
stooping - shouldered little thing. If I was 
you and Alonzo, I’d just put my trust in the 


| Lord.’’ 


_*We shan’t!’’ cried Lucinda shrilly. ‘‘We 
will pitch in ourselves with all our might— 
besides,’’ she added under her breath, sud- 
denly conscious that she had not said just what 
she meant. 

‘*T wouldn’t have believed it of you, Lucindy 
Trott,’’ said old Mrs. Bangs, with a shocked 
expression on her face. ‘‘And you with a 
class in Sunday school! I hate to see a young 
girl like you get so fussy, too, wanting hens 
shut up, when it’s so pleasant and summery 
to have ’em round, and they like it so, too— 
the poor things!’’ 

Lucinda hurried away lest she should speak 
angrily again; she got the hoe and rake to try 
to repair the hens’ ravages. The implements 
were in the corner of the woodshed, and to 
get them she had to move a small barrel with 
some'straw in it that Lon had once put there 
as a bed for his rabbit. 

. Something white in the straw of the barrel 
caught her eye—tiny eggs, a nestful, a baker’s 
dozen, enough for a setting! Lucinda knew in 
a moment that Mrs. Bangs’s bantam hen had 
laid. them—one of the precious bantams that 
Mrs. Bangs let out by themselves for only an 
hour each morning. 

Mrs. Bangs’s bantams were beautiful little 
creatures, with iridescent plumage. A setting 
of their eggs would bring two dollars at the 
port. 

Lucinda sat down upon an inverted pail, 


| clasped her hands about her knees, and medi- 


tated. She calculated how much loss she and 
Lon had suffered from the ravages of Mrs. 
Bangs’s hens. 

It really did seem more than chance that 
Aunt Eunice should call to her at that moment: 

‘*Lucindy, Deacon Mumford said you could 
ride down to the port with him this afternoon, 
and I want you to try to pattern my brown 
cashmere, so I can have another breadth in 
the skirt. ”” 

To the port! And she might be at home 
again before Lon returned from school—she 


herself had stayed at home to-day to help 


Aunt Eunice with the soap making, 
which was now finished. 

When she climbed into Deacon Mum- 
ford’s high wagon she held Aunt 
Eunice’s old russet-leather bag very 
carefully, and when they reached the 
port Lucinda left the deacon, and went 
to the grocery store. From there, with 
a two-dollar bill tucked in a tight little 
wad in her shabby purse, she went to 
see Ben Grindall, who had a market 
garden by the river. Ben had once 
told her that for two dollars he would 
sell her enough strawberry plants to 
make a fine bed on the sunny patch of 
land between their barn and orchard. 

Aunt Eunice called things providen- 
tial when they turned out just as she 
wanted them to, and in spite of certain 
pangs of conscience, Lucinda felt that 
the word applied to the happenings 
of the day. 

The desire of Lon’s heart was a straw- 
berry bed. He was younger than Lu- 
cinda, lame, and delicate; Lucinda felt 
it incumbent upon her to be father and 
mother and providence to Lon. 

Ben Grindall sold her for the two 
dollars a basketful of fine plants. He 
told her how to set them out and how 
to tend them so that they would bear 
fruit in another year. They were heavy 
to carry about while she matched Aunt 
Eunice’s brown cashmere, but she did 
not mind that. 

She felt a twinge of anxiety when 
Deacon Mumford met her at the place agreed 
upon. She knew that he had made some 
purchases at the grocery store. It seemed 
almost incredible that he should not have 
heard there of so important a matter as the 
sale of the bantam eggs. However, he gave 
no sign of knowing anything about it. 

When Lon saw the strawberry plants he 
| gave a gasp of delight. ‘*Where did you get 
the money ?’’ he asked. 

Lucinda had known that he would ask that 
| question, but she quailed a little under Lon’s 
| gaze: he had such straightforward, honest eyes. 

‘*T had it,’’ she Said stoutly. ‘‘Ben let me 
have them for two dollars. ’? 

Both Aunt Eunice and Lon thought it rather 
strange that Lucinda should have an unac- 
counted-for two dollars; but they knew that 


the St. Jo’s side of the diamond was on the | creturs do that amounts to anything?’’ said she had knit mittens for the stoye in the winter, 












7 HEN I saw a chip- 
munk going by my 
door, busily storing up 
his winter supplies in his 
den in the bank a few 
yards below, I thought 
how curious it is that these wild 
creatures, thrown entirely upon their 
own resources in the great merciless 








how many appliances, how much science, | 


how much coéperation, and what laws 
and government, and the like, we all 
require in order to live out our lives as 
successfully as the wild creatures do. | 

In summer and winter, in storm and 
cold, in all seasons and 


a good time of it. I was, of course, look- | their felicity. 












Cooper’s hawk makes a dash among them, 
their mirth turns to terror, but they ane 
usually equal to the emergency, and by darting 
through the vines they manage to escape him. 
It is said that when a flock of mallards, or 
of black ducks, while feeding upon the water, 
see an eagle, or a certain large | 











in all places, by night 
as by day, without 
organization, or power 
of reason, or super- 
vision, or leaders, or 
defenders, or govern- 
ment, or schools, or 
churches, there they 
go, well and happy, 
equal to all, or nearly 
all, emergencies, and 
making fewer mis- 
takes than we human 
beings do. Think of 








hawk coming, they take to wing, | 
knowing they can outdistance | 
their enemy, but that when they | 
see a duck hawk coming, they hug | 
the water the closer, knowing well | 
that their safety is not in flight, 
but in diving beneath the surface. 
What ages upon ages of school- 
ing in the fierce struggle for ex- | 
istence it must have taken the | 
wild creatures to get their wis- | 
dom into their very blood and | 
bones! Yet we cannot think of | 








our elaborate helps 


taking us abroad, or for preserving us at 
home; of our laid-up stores; and then 
think how unequipped are the wild 
creatures in comparison. 

Look at the snow buntings in winter, 
so triumphant over storm and cold, or 
the tiny chickadees in the frozen winter 
woods. They know where to look for 
their food, what to do by day, and where 
to go by night. They know their ene- 
mies; they know where and how to build 
their nests, and how to rear their young; 
they know all they have to know in order 
to live their lives. ; 

When I see a chickadee or a kinglet 
come to the bit of suet that I put out on 
the trunk of the old maple in front of 
niy window in December, I say, ‘‘See 
that infant—how can he face all alone 
the season of scarcity and cold?’’ But 
he does not need coaching from me; he 
avails himself of my suet, but he would 
get on without it. He is wise in his 
own economies. I doubt that our winter 
birds ever freeze or starve, unless in 
extraordinary circumstances. 

When I see a band of robins in late 
October disporting in my vineyards, 
filled with holiday cheer and hilarity, 
calling, singing, squealing, pursuing one 





another like children in some sort of 





them as existing without it; we | 
cannot go back in thought to the | 


it would be to cease to exist. What, then, is | 
its genesis? We cannot think of man as exist- | 
ing without his reason, his tools, his artificial 
aids of one kind and another; yet there was a 
time when he did exist without them, just as | 
the monkeys and anthropoid apes exist without | 
them. Suflicient for the day is the wisdom 
thereof. Every stage and phase of animal life | 
is wise in those things neces- 
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world of wild nature, with no one to| game, apparently not at all disturbed by the! selection, that all species of animals and plants 
care for them or advise them, should approach of the inclement season and the fail- | have gone through in the course of biologic 
get on so well, and apparently have such ure of their food supplies, I almost envy them | time, and that has given them the hardi- 
They are wise without reason, | ness, the hold upon life, that they now possess. | 
ing at the subject from the human point happy without forethought, secure without | The strongest, the cleverest, the fittest have | 
of view; and I could not help thinking | rulers or safeguards of any sort. When a| always had the best chance to sur- 
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vive. Natural competition has con- 
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greatly exceed in numbers the flesh 
eaters; they can get their food more 
easily, for they do not have to use 
speed,. wit, strength, or prowess, in 
order to obtain it. How rare are the 
weasels, compared with their prey of 
rats and mice and birds and squirrels 
and rabbits! Yet the weasels have 
goodly families each season. If man 
had not been a miscellaneous feeder, 
could he have overspread the earth as he 
has done? If an animal can eat only 
fish, it must keep near the water; if it 
can eat only nuts, it must keep near the 
woods ; if it subsists 
upon mosquitoes, it 





stantly weeded out the feeble, and 
still does so; but it does not do it so 
thoroughly among men as among 
mice, because mice have no medi- 
eine, no surgery, no hospitals, no 
altruism. 

Different species of animals and 
plants differ greatly in their power 
to get on in the world. The ruffed 
grouse, for example, has a much 
deeper hold upon life than his 
cousin, the quail, mainly because 








must live near the 
marshes ; if grass is 
its only diet, its 
range is limited to 
certain zones and 
certain seasons. 
The farmer finds 
it much more difti- 
cult to check or 
exterminate certain 
plants or weeds than 
others. The com- 








he is a more miscellaneous feeder. 
In deep snows the quail is in danger 
of perishing for want of food, but the grouse 
takes to the tree tops and subsists upon the 
buds of the birch, the apple, and other trees. 

The flicker will thrive where other wood- 
peckers would starve, because he is a ground 
pecker as well, and lives upon ants and other 
ground insects. 


and conveniences; of our machinery for | time when they did not have it; to be without} In the struggle for existence the red squirrel 


is more than a match for his big brother, the 
gray, because he is more energetic, and has a 
wider range of diet. When hard put, he will 
come to your orchard and garden and chip up 
the unripe apples and pears for the immature 
seeds in them; he will cut out the germ from 
the green-elm flakes; he will rob birds’ nests 
of eggs and of young; he will find or cut his 

way into your house and barn, 





sary for its continuance, but 
whether that wisdom comes 
from experience or inherit- 
ance, or is one phase of the 
wisdom that pervades the 
whole economy of nature,— 
that makes the heart beat and 
the eye see, and that adapts 
every organism to its environ- 
ment, —who can tell? 

The plants are all wise in 
their own way; they have to 
be, or cease to exist. - The 








and will take toll of your crops 
in a way that the gray squirrel 
will not do; on the other hand, 
his lesser brother, the chip- 
munk, will survive him, be- 
eause he regularly lays up 
winter stores in his den in the 
ground, and is snug and warm 
with afull larder, while the red 
squirrel is picking up a pre- 
carious subsistence in the cold, 
snow-choked woods. The bear 
lasts after the wolf is gone, 








cultivated ones cannot shift for 
themselves like the weeds and. 
wild growths; they have been too long depend- | 
ent upon the care and culture of man for that; 
thrown upon their own resources, they perish, 
or else revert to the habits of their wild ances- 
tors, as the animals do. | 
I suppose it is impossible for us to conceive of | 
the discipline, the struggle, the schooling, the | 





and hooked two rugs for the doctor’s wife, and | 
that she was always thrifty and saving. Aunt | 
Eunice said she was proud of her, and Lon— 
well, Lon felt obliged to be a little gruff and 
silent lest he should betray the real extent of 
his emotion; but the wet shine in his eyes 
was thanks and praise enough for Lucinda. 

Old Mrs. Bangs did shut her hens up long | 
enough to give the newly planted vegetables | 
and sweet peas a start, and when she let them 
out again Aunt Eunice had the fence repaired 
and built up higher. 

The little bantam hen laid at home, and Mrs. 
Gangs set her, and when the chickens were 
hatched she offered to give one to Lucinda. 
I ucinda flushed hotly, and stiffly declined the 
sift; they could not keep hens on account of 
their garden, she said. 

How that strawberry bed did flourish! The 
sun and the rain worked together with Lon 
aud Lucinda, as if they had planned before- 
hand, and had nothing to do except to take 
are of those plants. And the very next year 
‘he earliest native strawberries that were 
served at the summer hotel came from that 
‘ed. Lon and Lucinda made thirty-five dol- 
‘ars from their strawberries that summer! 

In September Peletiah Plumb offered to sell 
‘on his newspaper route for thirty dollars. 
‘t was a very profitable route, and it was what 
Lon had longed for; he and Lucinda lost no 

‘me in closing the deal. By paying five dol- 
‘'s down, they could buy Peletiah’s donkey 

id cart at a low price. 

They carried on the business before and 
‘ter school hours in the bumping little cart. 
“ustomers inereased, and before spring the 

‘onkey and cart were paid for, and Lon was 
“gerly proving to Lucinda that they would 
e able to buy out Horace Dalrymple’s little 
‘ationery shop in the fall, when Horace went 
‘0 the city to go into business with his uncle. 
i {t really looked as if they might! All 
“atchogue talked about their ‘‘smartness’’ or 





their ‘“luck,’? and Aunt Eunice was very 


proud of them. But she said it 
seemed as if they had changed 
places: Lon was the eager and lively 
one now, and Lucinda seemed ‘‘kind 
of downhearted.’’ Lucinda passed 







because he is a miscellaneous 
feeder, and is rarely reduced 
to extremities. For the same reason the hawk 
starves where the crow thrives. If the crow 
cannot get flesh, he will put up with fruit, 
and grain, and nuts. 

The flycatehers among our birds are far less 
numerous than the fruit and seed eaters, and 
the herbivorous and graminivorous mammals 


mon milkweed and 
the Canada thistle 
defy his plough, because the parent root 
is beyond its reach; it creeps horizon- 
tally through the soil, and sends up its 
shoots at short intervals. To exterminate 
the plant, you must remove the parent 
root. Quack grass is bafiling for the same 
reason ; there is a family root that travels 
horizontally under the soil and sends up 
shoots all along its course; dig out a yard 
of it,and yet if you have left an inch, the 
plant renews itself. The enterprising 
chickweed is one of the very first plants 
to start in business in the spring; it 
begins to bloom in March or April; it 
matures its seeds rapidly, and keeps on 
blooming and seeding nearly all summer, 
so that it outwits the most industrious 
hoe or plough. Unless you catch it in 
the first blooming, it gets ahead of you. 
The field veronica is an innocent weed, 
but its ability to get on in life is remarka- 
ble. It stole into our vineyards like a thief 
in the night ; where it camefrom I have no 
knowledge ; for twenty years there was no 
vestige of it; then suddenly it appeared, 
and rapidly overspread the surface of the 
ground. It blooms in April, and by the 
time the plough starts, a sheet of delicate 
blue hovers over all the vineyard slopes. 
It is a low plant, onlyan inch or two high, 
and the plough wipes it out completely ; 
but the next spring there it is again, 
thicker than ever, painting the ground in 
the most delicate cerulean tints; it ma- 
tures some of its seeds each spring before 
the plough starts, and so is secure. 
Sooner or later animals and plants learn 
to play the game of life well; if they faii 





to do so, they ultimately become extinct. 








was staying with the old woman, and 


two days. 
When Emmeline had gone Lucinda 
went and told the news to Lon, who 


a great deal of her time in helping old Mrs. | was weeding the strawberry bed. The plants 


Bangs, who since her son died seemed to be | 


growing poorer and ‘‘slacker’’ every day. | 
Lon did not know what to make of Lucinda; | 


|she was brisk and businesslike, but she did | 


not seem to feel the pleasure that he felt in | 
their rising fortunes. When he once said, 
‘Only think, it all came of two dollars’ worth 
of strawberry plants—your two dollars!’’ she 
looked pale and distressed. 

‘*There’s something weighing on Lucindy’s 
mind,’’ said Aunt Eunice to Lon. But only 
Lucinda knew how heavily a baker’s dozen of 
bantam eggs could weigh! ‘‘I want you to 
take great care of her, for I’m afraid she’ll 
break down under it. It has all along appeared 
to me to have something to do with old Mrs. 
Bangs. I can’t understand why Lucindy’s 
always making custards for her, and going 
over to keep her company every spare minute 
she can get, and listening to her saying dis- 
agreeable things all the time. It means some- 
thing more’n common. ’’ 

Aunt Eunice said that to Lon the night before 
she went West to live with her married daugh- 
ter. She left them the little house for their 
own; she said that she knew they could take 
care of themselves, and that she felt anxious 


were in blossom now, and there was promise | 


of a fine crop. 

‘*Well, that’s the best place for her,’’ said 
Lon. ‘‘She’ll be well taken care of.’’ 

‘*Lon, the poorhouse! It’s terrible!’’ said 


| Lucinda, and her face was white. 


**You and I wouldn’t like it, I admit,’’ said 
Lon; ‘‘but after all, there’s a great deal in 
the way you look at things.’’ 

‘*Lon, I want to ask her to live with us!’’ 
Lucinda faltered. ‘‘Her niece is so poor that 
she can’t take care of her; she hasn’t anyone, 


thought that Mrs. Bangs’s disagreeable nature 
was an especially good reason why she should 
come to live with them, but poor, dismayed Lon 
did not find it so. ‘*There’s Aunt Eunice’s 
room, and I could take all the care of her. Lon, 
there’s a reason why I must! Oh, I can’t bear 
to tell you that all our good fortune has been 
built up on a dreadful wickedness—a theft! 
And, Lon, it has worn and worn on me, and 
taken all the comfort out of everything!’’ 
Then Lucinda poured out her pitiful little 
tale of the bantam eggs in the woodshed. 
‘*Well, it served her right,’’ said Lon. ‘‘Her 
hens had destroyed more than the value of the 





only because Lucinda had lost her spirits. 
Lon thought that Aunt Eunice was unneces- 

sarily anxious. Lucinda did not seem so happy 

as she had been, but perhaps that was only 


because she worked hard. The reason that | 


she spent all her leisure time with disagreeable, 
slovenly Mrs. Bangs, he thought, was"because 
Lucinda was so good and kind-hearted. 

Only a few weeks after Aunt Eunice had 
gone away, Emmeline Thatcher stopped at the 
garden gate and iold Lucinda that Mrs. Bangs 
was to be sent to the poorhouse. Her niece 


eggs, and I told her many a time that I would 
| take the eggs if she didn’t keep her old hens 
{at home. Besides, they were legally our eggs, 
| I guess. And I’d have kept them—sure.’’ 
‘*But, Lon, you know you wouldn’t have!’’ 
| Lon seowled doubtfully. He was not at all 
|} sure what he would have done, and yet he 
had a feeling that Lucinda was making too 
much of the matter. 
| ‘*Why don’t you pay her for them, principal 
and interest?’’ he asked. 


‘‘T’ve tried to,’? said Lucinda sadly. And | 


Lucinda had not been to see her for) 


and she’s so disagreeable!’’? Lucinda evidently | 


| Lon recalled to mind Lucinda’s Christmas and 


birthday attentions to old Mrs. Bangs, which 
| had filled him with astonishment. ‘‘But it 
didn’t seem to make me feel any better. You 
see, she might have done as much with those 
two dollars as we have.’’ 

‘*Pooh! She had a dozen bantam chicks, 
and she let the brahma rooster peck them to 
death, and the cats catch them, and the tin 
| peddler’s wagon run over them. But if—if 

you really want to make amends to her that 
way—why, I’ll try to stand it.’ 

Lucinda went over to old Mrs. Bangs at once, 
holding herself desperately to her resolution. 
| Old Mrs. Bangs would spoil Lon’s home com- 
| fort—that would be the worst; she would try 
| her best to prevent that, to bear the trial all 
| herself. It was comforting to think how old 
| Mrs. Bangs would weep for joy and thankful- 
ness, and freely forgive her for taking the eggs. 

But old Mrs. Bangs’s actions were always 
unexpected. ‘‘Sakesalive! Icouldn’t do it!’’ 
she cried, in answer to Lucinda’s touching 
invitation. ‘‘You hadn’t ought to have let 
your aunt go if you couldn’t get along by 
yourselves. I want to be amongst folks, and 
I’ve got friends up to the poorhouse, and it’s 
real lively up there, and I like Mrs. Bemis’s 
cooking. Your custards have been real good, 
but I don’t know as I could stand your cook- 
ing steady. Bantam eggs?’’ 

Lucinda had interrupted her flow of objec- 
tions, and with many sobs had begun to make 
her long-delayed confession. 

‘*T always kind of suspected you kept some of 
those eggs, for I heard they were for sale down 
at Dodson’s at the port; but I never thought 
*twas anything but your set way of doing just 
what you said you would. You were a trial 
to me, Lucindy, about shooing them hens, but 
I don’t care anything about your selling the 
eggs. I hadn’t any luck with mine, anyhow. 

‘*You want to pay for’em? Well, land sake! 
I don’t know as I’ve any use for money; the 
town’s well able to take care of me; bat I was 
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thinking that going amongst folks I greed fgenye em that their good fortune had begun | answered Jim, rising upon his tiptoes. ‘I 
like to look kind of genteel, and if you had a|in a different way. And yet she was almost | think I could syueeze through our window. 
| foolishly happy ; 
Lucinda and Lon drove to the port in the | had fallen from her. 


mind to buy me a handsome breastpin — 


donkey cart that very day and bought the pin | 
—a large and showy one, such as Mrs. Bangs | 


she felt as if a great burden 
Lon was sympathetic, 
but it was evident that he did not quite under- 
stand. ‘‘If you’ve wronged a fellow, the thing 


would be proud to display to her friends at the | to do is to make it square with him just as quick 
poorhouse. 


pam ay ONER SAIL 


Lucinda said she would never 


as you can, and then stop fussing,’’ he said. 





ISS Ophelia Whidden was put under | 

Mi lock and key into one stateroom, and | 

her partners into another. A seaman 

was stationed outside the doors as guard. The 

four prisoners were too much exhausted to | 

talk, and they all slept while the steamer | 
made her way into Boston harbor. 

Shortly before midnight the vessel, assisted 
by two energetic tugboats, swung in 
toward the pier. The noise woke Jim 
Newhall, and he went to the window, 
which had been left open to give the 
inmates air. The breeze had died. The 
night was still and warm. Undisturbed 
by a ripple, the water reflected the stars. 
Jim thought of the Surprise. In this 
breathless calm, the schooner would be 
making no progress. He estimated the 
distance that Captain Kennedy had sailed 
during the day. He assumed that after 
seeing the Mohawk founder, the thieves 
had held straight on their course round 
the tip of Cape Cod. 

Presently one of the tugs shifted her 
hawsers and made fast to the steamer’s 
side, close to the window where Jim 
stood. He could see the top of the funnel 
of the tug and hear the throbbing beat of 
her engines. When her propeller ceased 
churning, the voices of the men on her 
deck came up to him. 

‘*Do we tie up for the night when this 
jeb’s over?’’ one of the men asked. 

‘*No such luck,’’ replied another. 
‘*Orders came over the telephone just be- 
fore we quit coaling. The Falmouth has 
broken down, —a smashed cylinder head, 
—and is anchored offshore, between Truro 
and Eastham, on the other side of the 
Cape. You know the boat. She’s bound 
from New York with general cargo.’’ 

‘*And we have to tow her in? When 
do we start?’’ 

‘*About an hour from now. The en- 
gineer wants to lie at the next wharf 
until he can pack a leaky pump valve.’’ 

Jim Newhall listened with wistful in- 
terest. Unless his reckoning were wrong, 
the Surprise should be becalmed with idle | 
sails not many miles from Truro. 


and dazzling. It was not unlikely that the tug 
would pass within sight of the stolen schooner. 

Seated upon the edge of his bunk, Jim 
wondered whether anyone had ever been as 
unhappy ashe. He had led his loyal comrades 
into one disaster after another, until now they 
must either go to jail or appeal to Blue Harbor 
for help and endure a ridicule that was too 
dreadful to contemplate. The codperative 
enterprise was a ghastly failure, and his own 
career as a shipmaster had been blighted. 

Soon after the steamer was docked, the cap- 
tain entered the stateroom. Jim had washed 
his face, and the captain seemed rather sur- 
prised at his changed appearance. 

‘*The others are asleep, I see,’’ he said, less 
brusquely than before. ‘‘Hardened rascals! 
You fell in with bad company, my lad. I can’t 
get rid of you to-night, much as I want to.’’ 

‘*What’s the programme?’’ Jim asked, with 
a weary sigh. ‘‘So many misfortunes have 
hit us that another one doesn’t matter. ’’ 

‘*T called up police headquarters from the 
wharf, but they didn’t seem in any hurry to 
come down and get you. You’rea complicated 
nuisance. They say it’s the business of the 
Federal authorities to put in first claim on you, 
because you were captured on the high seas. 
Then, I’m informed, a sheriff or two from 
Connecticut and Long Island will insist on 
carrying you back at once to be tried for the 
burglary cases. The upshot of it is that I 
shall hold you until I can deliver you to the 
proper parties. ’’ 

‘*T suppose it makes no difference to you that 
we are perfectly innocent,’’ Jim said, bitterly. 

‘““Trying to bluff it out? Don’t waste your 
breath, young man,’’ said the captain, and 
turned on his heel. 

‘* But listen!’’ cried Jim  beseechingly. 
‘““The tug at the next wharf is going round 
the end of the Cape to-night to pass a line to 
the crippled Falmouth. Please ask her cap- 
tain to look for a white, two-masted schooner, 
the Surprise, of Blue Harbor, Maine. She 
belongs to me as master. She was taken by 
the crew of the Mohawk last night in Salem, 
and we put after her with the Mohawk. That 
is how it was. I meant to keep my mouth shut, 





There was | 
no sign of wind. The day promised to be hot | 





| hoping something might turn up, but the tug 
| yonder is like an act of providence. With her big 
| crew she can capture my schooner in a jiffy.’’ 
‘‘The tug has other business,’’ replied the 
commander with a shrug. ‘‘Do you expect 
me to swallow that flimsy fairy tale? You 
can tell it to the deputy marshal. If you have 
really mislaid a schooner, he will find it for 


DRAWN BY F. STROTHMANN 


“WHERE DID YOU GET IT?” 
“AND WHAT DO YOU CALL IT?” 


you. That is a government job. It is enough 
for me to know that I picked you up adrift from 
the Mohawk in a boatful of stolen goods, and 
that you answered to the plans and specifica- 
tions as laid down in the Boston paper. ’’ 

He slammed the door behind him so hard that 
Marvin waked and rolled over in his berth. 

‘*What’s up now, Jim?’’ he asked. ‘‘Has 
the sheriff come?’’ 

‘*Not yet. I’m ashamed to look you in the 
face, Billy. This is all my fault —’’ 

‘*Let me split it with you, share and share 
alike,’’ Billy suggested cheerfully. ‘‘That was 
the working agreement of The Blue Harbor 
Trading Company. I let those Mvhawks 
aboard in the first place.’’ 

‘«The master is responsible for the safety of 
his people and his ship!’’ Jim exclaimed 
gloomily. ‘‘It was up to me, and I must find 
@ way out.’’ 

‘*Well, of course we can send word to Captain 
Freeman Blair. But oh, Jim, if he thought 
it was so terribly funny to hit Trunkett 
Badger with a bag of molasses, what would he 
say to this? Uncle Andrew Smart and Miss 
Ophelia Whidden captured as pirates! The 
schooner stolen from under our noses! None 
of us could ever live in Blue Harbor again. ’’ 

‘*T have thought of that, and more, too,’’ 
said Jim. ‘‘Now listen to me, Billy. Now 
that the steamer is docked, that seaman out- 
side keeps a mighty slack watch. He has gone 
forward twice. There’s a watchman at the 
gangway and another on the wharf, and this 
sleepy fo’castle hand knows we couldn’t get 
past them, but I believe —’’ 

From above their heads came a ghostly 
whisper and a warning ‘‘S-s-s-sh |’? 
so greatly startled that he popped up like a 
jumping jack, and banged his head against the 
upper berth. Jim stared wildly at the ceiling, 
with his mouth open. Again they heard the 
voice, but its accents were no longer uncanny. 
Miss Ophelia had climbed upon a chair in 
her room on the other side of the partition, 
and was cautiously addressing her comrades 
through a ventilating pipe. 

‘“*The sailor has walked away from your 
door again, ’’ she whispered. ‘‘Now let’s talk 
as fast and sensible as we can. What was that, 
James, about some kind of desperate escape?’’ 

‘Bless you for standing by, Miss Ophelia, ’’ 











| Somersault and alighted on his feet. 
Billy was | 





We are on the side of the ship away from the 
harbor. With luck I might belay an end of a 
heaving line, and slide down into the water 
without a splash. Then I should swim for the 
tug yonder —’’ 

‘And when she goes to sea, you could look 
for the Surprise, James? I heard ’em talking 
about going round the Cape to-night. ’’ 

‘*Yes, but it would be leaving the rest of 
you in the lurch, stranded in Boston without 
money or friends. I had better forget my 
scheme. So much trouble has made me flighty, 
I’m afraid.’’ 

There was a brief silence on the other side 
of the partition; Miss Whidden was thinking. 
When she spoke again it was in the accents 
of one who has decided to take command of a 
situation. 

‘As long as we were afloat, Janies Newhall, 
you were a useful and willing young shipmas- 
ter; but now it appears to me that you’re as 
helpless as the rest of us. You feel bound not 
to desert us, but what use will you be to us 
ashore in Boston? If it comes to the worst, I 





can send a telegram to Captain Freeman Blair | 
to come and get us away from sheriffs and | 


THE CAPTAIN DEMANDED IN TREMENDOUS TONES. 


such. What we want is our schooner, first and 
foremost, and without it we’re about ready to 
die of mortification. ’’ 

‘*Do you mean that I really ought to try to 
sneak aboard the tug?’’ whispered Jim. 

‘* Not to risk your life; but there’s no 
drowndin’ a Blue Harbor boy in water like 
this. If the tug won’t take you, you can come 
back to us. As innocent parties that are 
dreadful put upon, I see no sin in your makin’ 
an escape. ’’ 

‘“*But to run away from you and Uncle 
Andrew !’’ 

‘*Not from us, but for us,’’ corrected Miss 
Ophelia. ‘‘You can’t furnish alibis or bail, 
or help us in any way, shape or manner, as I 
can see, by mopin’ ina stateroom. It wouldn’t 
seem real sane if I was setting on my little 
porch in Blue Harbor, but circumstances alter 
cases, and a truer saying was never writ.’’ 

Billy Marvin raised a warning hand and 
switched off the electric light. Moving to the 
window, he gazed out at the shadowy deck. 

‘*Now is your chance to hook it, Jim. The 
sailor is still up in the bow somewhere. Don’t 
worry about us. I cast my vote with Miss 
Ophelia’s. If you get away in the tug, it will 
be for only a day or so. And you can find us 
through the United States marshal’s office. 
Good luck, old man.’’ 

Jim thrust his head out of the small, square 








window, reconnoitred an instant, and then tried 
to ram his solid shoulders through. He stuck 
fast, like a cork ina bottle, until Billy, pushing 
vigorously, slid him forward. When his hands 
touched the deck, he turned a dexterous half 
Then he 
snatched a coil of line, knotted it to a stanchion, 
and was over the rail. To Billy Marvin it 
seemed that Jim was gone before he could wink. 

The rope scorched Jim’s palms as he checked 
his swift descent and carefully lowered himself 
into the water. Turning once, as he swam 
silently for the black outline of the next wharf, 
he thought he saw the seaman saunter back to 
his post and halt as if convinced that all was 
well within the darkened stateroom. 

The tide was flooding strong, and the swim- 
mer found it no easy task to make headway. 
When fresh and ‘‘fit,’? he thought nothing of 
swimming two miles across the bay at home; 
but now his muscles seemed numb, and the 
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| brows, listened attentively. 


swirling tide gripped him as if to pull him 
down. If he should float on his back and 
rest, he would be swept back to the steamer 
from which he had escaped. The lights of 
the tug seemed to come no nearer. His will 
kept his arms and legs in motion. Instead of 
aiming directly for the tug, he sought a favor- 
ing eddy nearer shore. At last he reached the 
piling of the wharf, and clung to it until he 
could go on. The journey had taken him 
much longer than he expected; the whistle of 
the tug had already sounded several impatient 
blasts to summon all hands. Jim floundered 
from one pile to the next, too much exhausted 
to risk swimming straight ahead. 

If the propeller should begin to turn over 
while he was under the stern of the tug, its 
blades would mangle him. But it was no 
time to think of possible dangers. When he 
reached the outermost timbers of the wharf, 
he cast himself free, and swam under the low 
overhang of the tug. His hands grasped a 
fender that trailed over the side, far aft. It 
was made of fragments of old hawser, matted 
and bound together. Clinging to it, he won- 
dered how he could heave himself over the 
bulwark. 

A gong rang in the engine room. The tug 
was about togoahead. Jim realized that 
he must get aboard at once or be washed 
away. Shifting his grip and digging his 
bare toes into the ragged mass of the 
fender, he squirmed upward an inch at a 
time, until he sprawled half across the 
wide guard rail. With a feeble kick he 
toppled to the deck, and then crawled 
behind the massive framework of the 
towing bitts. In that hiding place he was 
not likely to be discovered before day- 
break. Huddled in his dripping clothes, 
he fell into a kind of stupor. 

Several hours later a brawny deck hand 
kicked him in the ribs and asked why he 
wanted to stow away in a towboat that 
was going nowhere at all except straight 
out to sea and back again. 

‘* ?Tis me plain duty to poke ye wan in 
the nose,’’ the man declared, ‘‘but ye 
look as if the world had used ye har-rd. 
And I have been there meself. What 
would ye be doin’ wid no shoes or hat?’’ 

‘tT had to swim to get aboard,’’ said 
Jim. ‘‘I want to see the captain as soon 
as convenient. As for poking me one in 
the nose, give me some breakfast, and 
then you’re welcome to try it.’’ 

‘*Spoken like a man wid Irish blood in 
him,’’ was the friendly reply. ‘‘Sure 
I’ll lead ye to see the captain. But say 
nawthin’ about handin’ him one on the 
nose. He’s short in the timper and long 
in the reach, is Captain Peter Harkness. ’’ 

Beneath an awning in the bow stood a 
formidable man, whose neck was thick 
and whose red moustache bristled defi- 
antly. He glared at the glassy sea and 
dazzling sky as if the hot weather were 
a personal affront to him. Jim’s heart 

sank. This was the third master mariner to 

whom he had brought his sad story. The first 

—he of the trailing barges bound for Norfolk— 

had merely laughed and dubbed him a joker. 

The captain of the Savannah steamer had called 

him a criminal, and flatly refused to listen. 

This big, red, two-fisted sea bully would prob- 

ably eat him alive. 

‘*Where did you get it?’’ the captain de- 
manded in tremendous tones as the deck hand 
pushed Jim forward. ‘‘And what do you 
call it??? 

‘*?Tis some new kind of a fish, sorr. 
swam aboard in the night, so he says. 
he looks it.’’ 

‘*T was very anxious to see you on urgent 
business,’’ began Jim. 

‘*You have the cut of a prosperous business 
man!’’ boomed Captain Harkness.. ‘‘A stow- 
away in half a shirt! Now talk straight or 
I’ll make you swim back to Boston !’’ 

‘*T intend to talk straight, and I’m sick and 
tired of being called a liar!’’ cried the long- 
suffering Jim, with his shoulders squared and 
his chin up. 

‘*Here, McDevitt; take him in and feed 
him,’’ said Captain Harkness, with a faint 
grin. ‘‘He looks white about the gills, but he 
isn’t afraid of me. I’ll sit by and listen while 
he murders a beefsteak. ’’ 

Jim talked while he ate; the skipper of the 
tug, regarding him from beneath bushy red 
Jim began with 
Trunkett Badger, and the bag of molasses was 
the first link in the chain of cause and effect. 

‘*So far so good,’’? Captain Harkness inter- 
rupted. ‘‘I know Freeman Blair—towed him 
in one time with a foremast lost in collision. 
Funny old codger! He made me laugh. It 
takes a lot to make me laugh.’’ 

When the tale had gone as far as Salem 
harbor, Capt. Peter Harkness banged the table 
with his fist. 

‘*Any man that calls you a liar has me to 
whip!’’ hethundered. ‘‘I’ve heard some talk 
about this Mohawk, and was keeping an eye 
out for her offshore. I said to myself it sounded 
like the rascality of that ornery sculpin, Lomax 
Miller. And sure enough, you’re sharp; 


He 
And 


you sighted the letters tattooed on his arm. 
Edward Kennedy, eh? When he picked that 
name out he was probably too drunk to notice 




















that it didn’t fit his initials. Thin face, mean | aboard for that voyage of yours, and it must 
mouth, watery eye, voice cracked, hung to-| have worked overtime. Any insurance?’’ 

gether loose and sloppy, about fifty-five years| ‘‘Notacent. The rates were too high ona 
old?”? vessel of her age. And so the Mohawk scoun- 

‘The same, ’’ said Jim, ‘‘and one front tooth | drels set her afire! The cargo could never catch 
broken off.’’ accidentally !’? 

‘Right youare! He lost his master’s papers| ‘‘ That’s my guess,”? said Capt. Peter 
when he put his bark ashore a long while ago; | Harkness. ‘They didn’t figure on being be- 
he became totally worthless—got jailed in Ha- | calmed so near to Boston. Kennedy, as you 
vana and other ports. And so he turned burglar | call him, knew you people would be picked up 
as a last resort. He sure did burgle you.’’ in short order, and he was afraid you’d send 

‘¢Will you help me find my schooner, Captain 
Harkness? That’s what I’m here for.’’ 

‘‘Well, now, if we get a sight of her, my 
son, I’ll snatch her away from old Kennedy, 
as you call him, before he can whistle through 
his busted front tooth. And I’ll collar him 
into the bargain. I’ll doall I can for you and 
keep my job, but I can’t go roaming round in 
search for him, you understand. I’m under 
owner’s orders, which are to yank the Fal- 
mouth back to Boston at the end of a hawser.’’ 

‘“That’s all I can ask of you, sir,’’ Jim said 
gratefully. coast there is, perhaps, no more favor- 

The powerful towboat steamed over the able fishing ground for black sea bass 
smooth sea, the burnished calm of which re- | than the jetties off Charleston. The Charles- 
mained unbroken. When they had passed the | ton bar is narrow; and the distance between 
end of Cape Cod, Jim mounted to the roof of | Sullivans and James islands is no greater 
the wheelhouse, and with eager gaze searched | than the width of the average coast inlet, 
the horizon. Captain Harkness swept the although this opening is the outlet for the 
waters with his binocular. | Ashley and Cooper rivers. Several years ago, 

During the next hour they saw several small in order to allow the tides to dredge the bar, 
coasters, but none of them resembled the Sur- | rock jetties were built up from the opposing 
prise. The mate of the tug, who became points of the adjacent islands, and these ex- 
interested in the search, steered farther away | tend in parallel lines some distance out to sea. 
from the sandy coast than his course demanded. | The rough rockwork of 








LONG the entire reach of the Carolina 
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a revenue cutter out to grab him. So he| ceased. There was a momentary pause in the 
decided to quit the Surprise, and setting her | struggle. But even while Haskell lay pant- 
afire was the best excuse for him to abandon | ing against the rocks, he felt another tentacle, 
her, and no questions asked. And he’s or-| then another, come tap-tapping about his 
nery enough to enjoy playing such a trick on | back, and he shuddered as the long clammy 
you. ’’ arms groped for a hold. He could do nothing 

‘“‘There is nothing left for me to do now | against them, for he dared not loosen his grasp 
except to collect my unfortunate partners, | on the boulder for a moment. The tentacles 
sneak home to Blue Harbor and admit we have | that were fastened about his legs had in no 
failed, ’’ said Capt. James Newhall sadly. way relaxed their tenacious grip. 

TO BE CONTINUED. | Plans of escape passed through Haskell’s 
brain in feverish suecession, but he discarded 
them all. He knew that in his plight he must 
not waste his precious strength and energy in 
futile attempts; he realized that he could not 
tear himself loose from the tentacles of the big 
octopus ; and he was certain that the creature 
would not relax its hold. He had with him 
no weapon of any kind. If he had had a keen 
knife he might have been able to sever the 
smooth, slippery, muscular tentacles. But his 
bare hands and his wits were his only weapons. 





he sank down again. With fierce strength he| At last a plan of escape came to his mind that - 


grasped the smooth, muscular arms, but he | seemed to have a small chance of succeeding. 
could not move them from his legs. Other | The creature had moved once of its own accord, 
dark arms, lined with red-mouthed suckers, | Haskell reasoned; might it not, under gentle 
were waving above the water. Another one| persuasion, move again, and this time upward? 
gripped Haskell, and he felt it start the blood. | If he could get the octopus high enough on the 
On a beach or on a sandy shore he might | rocks so that the front of its head would be 
have thwarted an attack from such a creature; | above water, he might crush it with one of 

but here on the rocks this demon-like monster | the granite boulders. 
had everything in its favor. The waterbeyond| The warm flood-tide water was now flowing 
the rocks was thirty feet deep. Among the up the channel; and probably on account of 
submerged granite boulders, the octopus could | that, and because the fisherman did not strug- 
get a grip with its tentacles that would enable | gle, the octopus ceased to strain against him 
as at first. Gently, inch by 





All hands wished to help the plucky young 
stowaway find his schooner. Their disappoint- 
ment was intense when they sighted against 
the horizon to the southward the derrick masts 
and red-ringed funnel of the crippled freight 
steamer Falmouth. 

‘It would cost me my job to delay taking 
hold of her,’’ said Captain Harkness to Jim. 
‘“Too bad! You deserved to win. If the 
weather doesn’t breeze up strong before to- 
morrow, and I have good luck with this tow, 
I’ll hire this tug, or another, and find that 
blessed schooner of yours. You’re broke, I 
know. My crew will want to chip in with 
me.’”? 

Jim gulped and wiped his eyes. 

‘*You mustn’t do that,’’ he replied, with a 
tremulous smile. ‘‘I can go back to my part- 
ners and ask Captain Blair to pull us out of 
our scrape. I didn’t want to do that unless 
I had to,—you understand why,—and I just 
took the long chance in getting aboard with 


you. As soon as we clear ourselves of this | 
Mohawk charge, the United States marshal | 


will order a search for the Surprise. That is 
the way a sensible man would have gone about 
it in the first place, I suppose. ’’ 

Capt. Peter Harkness shook his head. 
‘I’ve no use for sensible men. You wanted 


to stand on your own two feet and fight your | 


own way out of your troubles. ’’ 


Away to the east stretched the open ocean. | 


Low down on the hazy sky was a smudge of 
smoke. Jim watched it idly, but soon his 
interest in it quickened. A moving steamer 
would leave a long banner behind her in this 
windless air. This smoke was rising higher 


and higher, black and thick, and was rapidly | 


growing in volume. Captain Harkness turned 
to watch it. A few minutes later he called 
down to the mate: 

‘*That looks to me like a vessel afire! Let 


her go a bit closer, and we’ll find out. If it’s | 


a question of saving life, the Falmouth can 
wait. ’’ 

The tug veered sharply and her engines 
turned faster. Neither Captain Harkness nor 
Jim could make out what kind of craft was 
hidden in the sooty cloud of smoke that lazily 
climbed from the shining sea. When the tug 
had got about half way to the burning ship, 


a steamer of considerable size came into view | 
from behind the pillar of smoke, and proceeded | 
in a northerly direction. It seemed plain to | 


Captain Harkness that she had been stand- 
ing by to take off the crew of the burning 
vessel, 

‘‘No errand of mercy left for us,’ he said 
to Jim, ‘‘but perhaps we ought to jam along 
hearer, and make sure. ’’ 

A vagrant cat’s-paw of breeze wafted the 
smoke aside for a moment, and revealed the out- 
line of a small, white-hulled schooner, the two 
masts of which were still standing. Jim 
Newhall uttered a loud ery, and clutched the 
captain’s arm. There was no need of words. 
They had found the Surprise. 

The fire appeared to be all in her hold, 


and the smoke was rolling up through the | 


hatches, 

‘‘Packed full of hickory cordwood, is she?’? 
said Captain Harkness. ‘‘It ought not to 
make all that smoke. Probably enough salt 
water worked in to wet it and make an awful 
smoulder. She must be afire below decks from 
a -_ to the other. It’ll break out pres- 
ently. 

‘*Can’t you run alongside and put your hose 
aboard??? implored Jim. ‘‘If you cut holes 
in the deck and drown the fire —’? 


| the jetties attracts many 
kinds of fish; and among 
them none is dearer to the 
| Southern sportsman than 
| the black sea bass, for it is 
| not only an excellent fish to 
|eat, but it furnishes rare 
| excitement when taken on 
| a@ small rod. 
| One September afternoon 
| Ray Haskell went out to the 
| jetties to fish for black bass. 

‘**You had better come 
| with me,’ his friend, 
| Arthur Rhett, urged, as 

they were crossing the 
|harbor in Rhett’s yawl. 
|**You’ll catch more red 
| snapper on the banks in 
| half an hour than you will 
| catch bass on the jetties all 
| the afternoon. ’’ 

| ‘*But no one fishes for 
snapper with a rod, Arthur; 
besides, I want to try the 
bass with my new tackle. 
Leave me on the jetties, 
and pick me up on your way 
home. Next time,’’ he 
added, smiling, ‘‘you’ll stop 
there with me.’’ 

‘*Well,’’? his friend re- 
plied, ‘‘that may be so. At 
any rate, it will not take 
me long to-day to run out 
and back, and I don’t care 
to fish more than an hour, 
You will have had enough 
of it by that time, too, I 
think. ’’ 

After a half-hour’s run 
with the ebb down the 
harbor, the two young men 
reached the jetties, and Rhett brought his 
yawl up into the hurrying tide and put his 
friend out on the granite boulders. 

His boat swung swiftly in the outgoing cur- 
rent; her sails filled with the soft breeze, and 
she swept gracefully over the bar and out to sea. 

Haskell jointed his rod, selected a favorable 
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DRAWN BY T. D. SKIDMORE 


it to draw down its prey. Haskell braced his 
arms against the cruel strength that was trying 
to dislodge him, and looked about for help. The 
same sea gulls were rising and dipping ; the same 
two forts were looking sternly out to sea; the 
same distant city flashed in the sunlight. The 
only sail that Haskell could see was that of a 








point near the seaward end of the jetty, and | sloop, far across the harbor and headed up the 
began to fish. The tide was running out| Cooper River. Rhett would not return from 
strong, and he did not expect the black bass /| the banks for at least two hours. It was most 
to strike well until the flood; however, he kept | unlikely that any other fishing boat would be 
his line in the water, hoping for luck. At | coming past the jetties at that time of tide. 
last the running of the tide slackened some- | Several hours before, scores of the ‘‘Mosquito 
| what; the eddies no longer whirled about the | Fleet,’’ as they are called, had gone out to the 
| rocks; in quiet corners the water was glassy | ‘‘fishing drops’’ off the bar; and several hours 
and still. The flood would soon be coming in. | later they would be thronging in past the 
But the period of the slack water is the poorest | jetties. But now not one was passing. Has- 
time for any kind of fishing, and Haskell grew | kell realized that he must fight his own battle 
weary of catching nothing. He laid his rod | with this grim and terrible antagonist. 

down, and sat on the rocks near the brink of | The octopus was waving its arms less rest- 
the lapping water. He watched the tall, dark | lessly now, and had withdrawn some of them 
| pines on James Island, and the sea gulls rising | beneath the water; Haskell surmised with 
|and dipping, and gazed at the noble propor- | dread that they were gripping the rocks, in 





|tions of Fort Moultrie on Sullivans Island, | order to get a more powerful purchase against | 


|and the memorable and historic Fort Sumter. him. As yet he found himself in no great 


Afar to the northwest the city sparkled in the pain, although his legs were strangely numb. 
/clear sunlight. Haskell looked everywhere | Presently, however, the pressure and the pull- 
except in the water immediately before him. | ing of the tentacles became more intense, and 
Out of the channel waters there now came | the sucking of the mouths grew painful. 
stealthily, waveringly, a long dark arm that; Then suddenly, as if the creature were tired 
felt its way along the smooth, wave - worn | of playing with its victim, and had determined 


rocks. Other arms were just below the sur-|on a bold move, it began to move down the | 


face, half hidden by the murky water. The sunken rocks into deep water. To his horror, 
|lone fisherman did not guess his deadly peril | Haskell found himself being dragged irresisti- 
| until two of the powerful tentacles of the| bly down. Struggling desperately, he grasped 
| octopus suddenly laid hold on his ankles. One| the rocks, but his hold was feeble against the 
| coil whipped itself about his knee, and the hun- | brute strength of this monster. The grip of 





“It’s too late to doa thing, my son, except | dreds of cup-like suckers on the under sides 
Watch her burn toa cinder. But I’ll put my | of the tentacle set like blind teeth against him. 
eta as close as possible and havea look at| The shock brought Haskell to his feet, but 
1er. There must have been a life-sized Jonah | the creature’s strength unbalanced him, and | 


his hands slipped. He turned over on his 


| stomach, and caught a big boulder with both 


hands. He knew that he must hold on; and 


he held. The slow movement of the octopus | 


inch, Haskell pulled himself 
up on the rocks, moving so 
slowly that he did not seem 
to be moving at all. Doubt- 
less most of the wild things 
that the octopus caught 
struggled to get away; and 
the creature, sure of its hold 
on the man, felt certain of its 
prey, and so, giving a little 
with the incoming tide, 
moved with Haskell up the 
rocks. But when the man 
reached the position from 
which the octopus had first 
dragged him, the powerful 
beast set its anchors firmly, 
and held. Haskell tugged 
and strained in vain; his 
back and arms ached cruelly 
with the struggle. Where 
the tentacle mouths pressed 
against his flesh, he felt the 
warm blood flowing freely. 
His heart was filled with 
despair, but he did not give 
an inch of the ground he had 
gained. He was at least as 
immovable in his position 
as the octopus was in its. 

Finally, when Haskell re- 
alized that his strength was 
failing, and that he would 
soon be forced to loosen his 
hold, he felt his enemy give 
way slightly, grudgingly. A 
fraction of an inch at a time 
it came up on the rocks of 
the jetties. Haskell saw the 
wavering shadows of its ten- 
taecles on the rocks. Still he 
strained on up the jagged 
slope. The higher he could 
| get, the better would be his chance of dealing 
| the octopus a stunning blow. 

At last, when he found himself higher than 
| he had been since the creature seized him, he 
| laid both hands on a rough, heavy rock, and 
| turned on his back. With an effort he raised 
the rock over his head, sat up, poised the 
weapon, and hurled it fiercely at his grim 
adversary. The upper part of the octopus’s 
body was resting on the side of a submerged 
rock, and offered Haskell a fair target. He 
hurled the granite boulder at it, but the rock 
struck too low. The only effect of the blow 
was to make the octopus lift other tentacles, 
as if in warning, and tighten the grip of those 
that held its prey. Again Haskell felt himself 
being drawn down with terrible sureness. 
Haskell knew that the creature would not now 
pause until it had taken him into deep water. 

With wonderful poise and mental clearness 
he seized another rock, and waited until the two 
powerful tentacles that held him were taut over 
| the rough ledge of a boulder ; then he leaned for- 

ward, and holding the rock in both hands, smote 
| the tentacles with quick, fierce blows that sev- 
| ered the terrible arms from the creature’s body. 
| The octopus sank beside the rocks, leaving 
behind it the two tentacles. Haskell tore them 
from their horrible grip. In the flood of the 
channel a red track marked the creature’s 
course, as it moved away under the water. 

An hour later Rhett came in from the banks, 
and ran his yawl beside the jetty, in ordertopick 
up his friend. ‘‘Well, any sport?’’ he asked. 

**T don’t believe I should call it sport,’’ 
Haskell replied; ‘‘but it was about as near 
danger as I ever care to be.’’ 

Then, on their homeward sail over the 
harbor, Haskell showed Rhett his wounds and 
told him of his perilous encounter with the 
sinister demon of the jetties. 


HE TURNED OVER AND CAUGHT A BIG BOULDER WITH BOTH HANDS. 
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AMERICAN NEUTRALITY. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE world is not yet made; do your 
share to-day. 


How many doors to Fame are shut 
By those Bad Fairies, “If? and “But’’! 

ND it is also well. once in a while to try 
to see others as they see themselves. 


EROPLANES, it is said, carry mail and 
dispatches almost daily to and from the 
beleaguered fortress of Przemysl. The aéro- 
planes are more effective than the balloons 
and the carrier pigeons that the French used 
during the siege of Paris in the Franco- 
Prussian War. 


OME of the ways of commerce are mystify- 
ing. The United States is sending ship- 
loads of eggs to Europe. At the same time 
China is sending us quantities of eggs, which 
are sold in the five-and-ten-cent stores of the 
Far West at the rate of six for ten cents. Is 
eastern Europe shipping eggs into China? 


HE critics of our navy will observe with 
interest that in the recent target practice 
off the Virginia coast, William Ruf, gun 
pointer on the battleship Texas, broke the 
‘¢world’s record’? in marksmanship with big 
guns. Eight times in succession, with a four- 
teen-inch gun, he hit a moving target twelve 
miles away. ths 
EATTLE has had many dreams of com- 
mercial growth, but in none of them 
has the city figured as a cotton port. Yet 
many steamers. loaded with cotton are now 
leaving there for Vladivostok, in Siberia, 
whence the cotton goes by rail to Petrograd, 
there to be made into summer uniforms for 
the Russian soldiers. 
MERICANS often have reason to smile at 
the comments of foreigners on our institu- 
tions. Here is a gem from a recent article 
about a baseball game, by Sir A. Conan Doyle: 
‘The catching seemed to me extraordinarily 
good, especially the judging of the long catches 
by the bleachers, as the outfields, who are far 
from any shade, are called.’’ 


NE of the odd effects of the war is that a 
neutral nation feels obliged to change its 
flag. Holland finds that the red, white and 
dark blue horizontal stripes of its flag are 
easily confused with the red, white and black 
stripes of the German flag; and so, the better 
to protect its shipping, it has replaced the dark 
blue stripe with one of light blue. 
HE Bureau of Chemistry in Washington 
is experimenting with combinations of 
potato meal and wheat flour in bread-making. 
The most satisfactory loaves are those that 
contain thirty per cent. or less of potato meal. 
The bread so made is somewhat coarse in 
texture and gray in color, but appetizing in 
flavor. American housekeepers have long used 
some potato flour in bread-making, principally 
for the reason that the loaf retains moisture 
and freshness longer than if made wholly of 
wheat flour. a. 
ITHERTO all the states have elected 
Rhodes scholars in two successive years, 
and chosen none in each recurring third year. 
That method has so increased the difficulty of 
distributing the young men among the colleges 





of the university that the trustees announce a 


new arrangement. 
states into three groups of sixteen each. After 
this year two of the three groups will elect 
Rhodes scholars every year. The next exami- 
nations, however, will be held in all the forty- 
eight states on the 5th and 6th of next October. 

NEWSPAPER in Auckland, New Zea- 

land, has hit upon an ingenious plan to 
raise money for the colonial war fund. It 


They have divided the} 





has opened its columns to a competition for 
the office of poet laureate of Auckland, but to 
become eligible for the office each aspirant 
must send in one verse of his effusion written 
on the back of a five-pound note. The out- 
come will be awaited with interest, for the 
history of literature shows that poets and five- 
pound notes are rarely or never found in the 
same place at the same time. 


® © 


THE WORLD’S FOOD. 


ANY persons have been puzzled to 
M understand why, after an abundant 

harvest in some countries and a defi- 
cient harvest nowhere, there seems to be a 
shortage of food almost everywhere. No one 
need be surprised that Germany, which in 
normal times imports yearly more than a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars’ worth of grain and flour, 
should now be anxious about its food supply, 
for it is cut off from all the grain markets 
of the world; but Austria-Hungary is self- 
supporting, as far as cereals are concerned; 
and no peril by sea has yet prevented France 
and Great Britain from drawing supplies from 
the granaries of the world. 

Yet the governments of all those countries, 
and of Italy as well, have found it necessary 
to take more or less extraordinary measures to 
safeguard their foodstuffs; and even in this 
country some alarm has been felt—as a rise of 
prices and a somewhat reckless speculation 
have shown—lest the drain upon our own sur- 
plus stock may lead to hardship. 

Of course the war is at the bottom of it all. 
It emphasizes a difficulty that to a certain 
extent always exists; namely, that although 
there may be an abundance of food, it is in 
excess at some points and deficient at others. 
The famines in India are not owing to a 
lack of food in India as a whole, but to the 
difficulty of transporting food to the points 
where the crops have failed. At the present 
time Austria, which does not raise enough 
wheat for its own inhabitants, is demanding 
somewhat impatiently that Hungary spare it 
some of its surplus. 

The greatest difficulty of this sort results 
from the commercial isolation of Russia. In 
1913, the last year reported, Russia exported 
almost two million tons of wheat to Great 


Britain, Germany, France, and the Nether-’ 


lands. Its export of all cereals to those coun- 
tries was nearly eight and a half million tons. 
Now its access to any part of western Europe 
is cut off—the land route, because it is blocked 
by Germany, the sea route, because Turkey 
holds the outlet from the Black Sea. 

But even if there were no obstacles to the 
free movement of foodstuffs, there would still 
be a shortage. In no year, even when the 
harvests are biggest, is there any great world 
surplus, not nearly enough to make up the 
enormous difference between the consumption 
and waste of armies in the field, and that of 
the same number of men at home and at peace. 
So instead of being puzzled by the government 
measures to husband the food supply, we may 
well be astonished that the warring nations 
have experienced so little difficulty on that 
score. 


® 


THE COMMUTER. 


PRING is welcome to everyone, but to no 
one more than the commuter. Winter 
ends for him on that morning when he 

shovels coal into the furnace for the last time. 
For a month or more now he has been rising 
by daylight, and that has been an amelioration 
of his lot; soon he will be getting home before 
dark, and finding the children still playing 
outdoors. His coal and gas and electric-light 
bills will be growing less; he will soon be able 
to leave off the old overcoat that is looking 
rather shabby; the children ought to be free 
from colds for the next six months; the hens 
are laying at last; as he contemplates the 
varied blessings and immunities conferred by 
spring, a sense of calm enters his soul. 

He looks back, too, with admiration for 
himself on account of the successful manner in 
which he has grappled with the difficulties of 
his life. What character is required of a com- 
muter! How seldom is the commuter’s wife 
impressed by it! The unappreciative woman 
is usually wondering why he does not leave 
himself more time for breakfast, instead of 
courting dyspepsia by first bolting his food, 
and then bolting for the train. But he has 
got out of bed in the cold and the dark, and 
made the fires, and shoveled the snow off 
the sidewalk, and fed the chickens—and how 
he loathes the henhouse on a raw, dark, winter 
morning! Moreover, he has refrained from 
grumbling either to himself or to the family 


that a steam-heated apartment in the city 
would be no more expensive to live in, and ten 
times as convenient. And through all the 
long, hard winter he has not once failed to 
catch the early train. The commuter, recalling 
pleasantly these facts in the sybaritic days of 
spring, compliments himself in commuter’s 
language: ‘‘Some character !’’ 

Surely, next to the farmers, the commuters 
are the mainstay of our country. Those rail- 
way arteries and veins to which the city forms 
the heart—are they not every day sending 
back and forth the corpuscles by which the 
heart and the whole body live and thrive; 
healthy corpuscles, animated by simple country 
standards, fresh country air; newspaper-read- 
ing corpuscles, filling early morning and late 
afternoon trains all over the land! 


*® & 


MUSIC. 


N a typical county of a Middle Western 
state a careful study has been made of girl 
life in the open country and the small 

village. Among the questions asked was this: 
‘*What is your favorite accomplishment?’’ Of 
the 269 girls who replied, 238 named music. 
The second preference, which was for embroid- 
ery, had only nine votes in its favor. 

As the love of music is not exceptionally great 
in that particular neighborhood, what a light 
the answers throw on the puzzling problem 
how to create an acceptable social life for young 
people in the country! 

The old-fashioned singing school, so dear to 
the hearts of our country grandparents, should 
be revived. It might be difficult to get again 
the old-fashioned singing master, but it is quite 
possible to form a singing club, and to select 
from the neighborhood the person who has 
had the best training for musical leadership. 
If no fitting person can be found, some one 
from a near-by town could be employed. Much 
has been done in some places through the 
church choir. In one case a minister made a 
notable success. He gathered the young people 
from the farms into his choir, and trained them 
so well that not only were they a source of 
joy to their own community, but they were 
invited to sing at festivals all over the state. 
He revived the beautiful old idea of the Easter 
serenade, and also brought music and cheer to 
the old and the ‘‘shut-ins’’ through his young 
people’s choir. 

The boys’ band and the school orchestra can 

also be used to advantage in country regions. 
One successful country pastor in North Dakota 
reached some very rough boys and young men 
in his community through a band, which had 
as soothing an influence upon their turbulent 
spirits as the strains of David’s harp had upon 
Saul. 
Not only does music meet the social need of 
young people, but the habit of singing together 
fosters the spirit of codperation. Professor 
Carver of Harvard has called attention to that 
fact. In speaking of the improved rural life in 
Denmark, he says: ‘‘ Every student who is 
intimately acquainted with the history of the 
movement agrees that the popular recreations 
and festivities have been powerful aids in 
creating this spirit; and that the popular 
songs and hymns, and the habit of singing 
them together on all occasions, have given to 
these recreations and festivities a patriotic and 
religious character that is to be found nowhere 
else to-day on so large a scale.’’ 

We need just that spirit in our own country. 


® & 


FOR CRIPPLED SOLDIERS. 


W eon is to become of the thousands of 
soldiers, many of whom are not more 
than twenty years old, and all of whom 

are ‘‘men in the prime of life,’’ who have been 

so maimed that they can never again earn a 

normal livelihood? Every one of the warring 

nations will have the problem to solve, and 

France has already begun to work at it. It 

has made plans for an industrial school for its 

crippled soldiers, where they can learn some 
trade that will give them the means of earning 

a living, and so restore their self-reliance. 
Heretofore the Scandinavian countries have 

| done most to provide schools for the handi- 

| capped. In 1872, a trade school for them was 
founded in Copenhagen; but since 1906 there 
has been a similar institution at Charleroi, in 
| Belgium. It maintains seven departments: 
|shoemaking, bookbinding, harness making, 
| tailoring, basketry, matting weaving and book- 
| keeping. The level of efficiency has been so 
high that the demand for workers has always 
been greater than the school could meet. 

The new school, modeled after that at 

Charleroi, will be opened as soon as possible, 











Lyons has been chosen as the best situation, 
because of its wealth both in medical and in 
industrial resources. 


® © 


AMERICAN NEUTRALITY. 


T is difficult to write about American neu- 
I trality so as to escape the charge of being 

unneutral. Both parties to the great war 
carry on the contest with only so much regard 
for the rights of neutrals as is necessary to 
keep the neutrals from joining in the fray; 
and the neutral nations themselves are filled 
with indignation against first one and then 
the other of the combatants as they take fresh 
measures of self-protection. 

Neutrality has its rights and its duties. 
Americans find their rights impaired by both 
groups of belligerents, although perhaps not 
in equal degree. It is by no means easy 
for the government to determine what course 
even - handed justice requires it to pursue 
in the complicated situations that constantly 
arise, nor is it easy for the people not to hold 
strongly partisan views as to what the govern- 
ment should do. 

A neutral has an absolute right to trade 
with every nation, whether belligerent or not, 
in any article, whether contraband or not. A 
belligerent nation has an absolute right to 
prevent if it can other nations from trading 
with its enemy in anything it may specify, 
and to prevent trade of any sort with its 
enemy if it proclaims and establishes an effec- 
tive blockade of the enemy’s coast. 

From those two clashing rights arise all our 
difficulties with Great Britain on the subject 
of our commerce with Germany. The ‘‘mis- 
tress of the seas’’ has so lengthened the list of 
products that she will not permit to enter 
either a German port, or a neutral port from 
which goods may be reéxported to Germany, 
that this country is cut off entirely from its 
former extensive and lucrative German trade. 
Our protests are unavailing, but no one wishes 
war with Great Britain. 

Germany, on the other hand, regards it asa 
grievance that we export freely every kind of 
merchandise, including war material, to its 
enemies, and that we do not protest when 
we are not permitted to export merchandise 
to itself and its allies. The fact is as stated, 
and it raises a most delicate point in neutral 
right and duty. We have the right to sell 
anything to anyone, and everyone has a 
right to buy and to receive it. But by its 
command of the sea, Great Britain alone has 
the power to make its right to buy effective. 

Is it, then, our duty as neutrals to refuse to 
trade in arms and other contraband, because 
we cannot trade with both belligerents, and 
because trading with but one greatly helps 
that one? That view is held by many persons 
—chiefly, of course, by those whose sympathies 
are with the Germans. But the right to sell 
arms to a belligerent has always been admitted 
and practiced by every commercial country, 
Germany included; and since the advantage 
that Great Britain has was secured not with 
any help from our acts or laws, but wholly 
through its naval preparation—a preparation 
comparable to German military preparation— 
Great Britain might reasonably deem any 
reversal in our practice an unneutral and 
offensive act. Moreover, we should establish 
a precedent likely to embarrass ourselves if we 
refused to sell arms to a belligerent. 

The retaliatory measures adopted by the 
belligerent powers in their naval warfare have 
produced a situation intolerable for neutrals. 
The coasts of France, of the British Isles and 
of Germany are so thickly sown with mines 
that, in approaching a shore or a port any- 
where, a vessel is in peril of destruction. To 
the danger of mines has been added the danger 
of German submarines, which are to sink 
enemy merchant ships, with their cargoes, 
crews and passengers, at sight; and since 
to avoid capture enemy ships sometimes fly 
the flags of neutral countries, the Germans 
decline to be responsible if by accident they 
send really neutral ships to the bottom. They 
take the ground that all the world has been 
warned of the danger, and that vessels that 
enter the war zone voluntarily take the risk. 
The answer to that is, of course, that the 
vessels have the right to be there, and that 
by the recognized rules of war, a war vessel is 
not permitted to assume that a ship is sailing 
under false colors, but must ascertain the fact 
before taking hostile action. Again our pro- 
tests are unavailing; but no one wishes war 
with Germany. It must be admitted that 


Great Britain makes the danger of ‘‘accidents’’ 
greater by permitting its ships to use neutral 
flags when an enemy is in pursuit. 

So we are hampered on every side. 


Not 
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only that, but we are likely to be accused of 
partiality to one belligerent or the other, no 
matter what course we may adopt. Our pro- 
tests are received with a smile and answered 
in a friendly tone, but with an obdurate refusal 
to heed or redress our grievances. The only 
way to make protests effective is by war, and 
for war we have neither the disposition nor 
the military and naval force. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The great appropriation bills 
were hurried to passage during the week. 
— The naval appropriation bill provided for 
two super-dreadnoughts, two seagoing sub- 
marines, and sixteen coast defense submarines. 
—The seaman’s bill was passed by both 
Houses. The bill, which conflicts in some of 
its terms with treaty provisions now in force, 
obliges all foreign vessels visiting our ports to 
conform to the American requirements as to 
life-saving appliances, and makes certain reg- 
ulations concerning the personnel and treat- 
ment of the crews of American ships. The 
ship purchase bill was definitely abandoned. 
Republican Senators were still determined to 
filibuster against it.——Four of the President’s 
nominations to the Trade Commission were 
confirmed on March 2d. The _ exception 
was Mr. Rublee, whom Republican Senators | 
strongly opposed. P 
MPORTANT DISCOVERIES.—On Feb- 
ruary 28th, the Secretary of the Interior 
announced that Dr. Walter F. Rittman of the 


Bureau of Mines had discovered two new | to the German war-zone order and submarine | 


processes in the treatment of crude petroleum. 
By one of them a very much larger quantity 
of gasoline can be extracted from a given 
quantity of petroleum than is at present pos- 
sible, and by the other, important coal-tar 
products, which are at the foundation of the 
dye industry and the manufacture of high 
explosives, can be got cheaply from petroleum. 





| into the Gulf of Saros and bombarded the 


| the approach of the allied fleet, and every 


made, but it is believed that there were nearly 
forty British and French battleships and cruis- 
ers on the scene. At their head was the Queen 
Elizabeth, the latest addition to the British 
fleet. This vessel carries eight of the new 
fifteen-inch guns, which are more powerful 
than any hitherto used in naval warfare. Vice 
Admiral Carden was in command of the fleet. 

On February 26th, after several days’ firing, 
the allies silenced the forts at the entrance of 
the Dardanelles. Mine-sweeping vessels then 
sailed up the strait and cleared a path for the 
fleet. At the narrows, fourteen miles from the 
mouth of the strait, at Kilid Bahr and Chanak, 
the British ships reached the strongest Turkish 
fortifications, and on February 28th began to 
bombard them. The French ships passed out 


Turkish positions from the rear. By March 
3d three more forts had been destroyed. Con- 
stantinople was reported to be in a panic at 


arrangement was made to remove the Sultan’s 
government to Brusa, in Asia Minor. The 
plans of the German officers, who are virtually 
supreme at Constantinople, for the defense of 
the city did not appear. 

While the bombardment of the Dardanelles 
was going on, Sir Edward Grey declared in 


Parliament that England was in full accord |. 


with the desire of Russia for access to the open 
sea. That is interpreted to mean that Con- 
| Stantinople will fall to Russia if the allies win, 
or that the Bosporus and Dardanelles will be 





| neutralized and left without fortifications. | 


The allies do not mean to let the Sultan return | 
to Constantinople if he ever leaves it. 
On March 1st, the British government replied | 


| blockade by declaring in Parliament that the | 


The second discovery is likely to prove espe- | 


cially valuable, since this country has been 
almost wholly dependent on Germany for its 
dyes and its material for smokeless powder. 

S 


NFRACTIONS OF NEUTRALITY.—On | | 
/commerce. ft agreed to most of the suggested | 


February 24th, Richard P. Stegler was 
arrested in New York, charged with obtaining 
a United States passport by fraud in the name 
of Richard Madden. Madden and a man 
named Cook were also arrested for complicity 
in the scheme. In a confession made to the 
officers, Stegler said that he was a German 
naval reservist, and that he had been assigned 
by a German secret service organization, of 
which Captain Boy-Ed, German naval attaché 
at Washington, was the head, to go to England 
under a false name on spy duty. 
Boy-Ed denied that there was any truth in 


Captain | 


Stegler’s story. ——On March Ist, the Federal | 


grand jury in New York indicted the Ham- 
burg-American steamship line, and five men, 
two of whom are employees of the company, 
for sending out vessels with false manifests. 
The vessels were loaded with coal intended, as 
it proved, for the German cruisers Karlsruhe 
and Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. Congress 
has empowered the President to instruct cus- 
toms officers to refuse clearance papers to 
vessels that are suspected of intending to carry 
men or supplies to belligerent warships. 
& 


HE CASE OF THE DACIA. — The 
American steamship Dacia, bought since 
the outbreak of the war from German owners, 
was seized by a French cruiser in the English 
Channel and taken to Brest. If the French 
prize courts follow their precedents, they will 


| 


refuse to acknowledge the validity of a transfer | 


made while war is in progress. 
® 


| driven out of Przasnysz and back toward the 


allies would henceforth prohibit any and all | 
commerce with Germany, and would seize and | 
detain all ships bound for German ports. | 
Premier Asquith added that ships and cargoes 
so. seized would not necessarily be confiscated, 
and begged neutral nations to be patient in 
the face of a step that the allies were taking 
in self-defense. As no actual naval blockade | 
of the German ports was declared, it is cer- | 
tain that the neutral nations will not submit 
to this new act of reprisal without a protest. 
On March 2d, the German government replied 
to the American note on the rights of neutral 


restrictions on its submarine blockade, if Eng- | 
land would permit food for the civilian popu- ; 
lation to be imported into Germany. 
The campaign in the east was less favorable 
tothe German arms. Their advance on Grodno 





©: at 





VIEW OF THE DARDANELLES. 


and Lomzha was checked by the Russians; 
and although they took Przasnysz by storm on 
February 25th,—apparently with the intention 
of pushing up the right bank of the Vistula 
and threatening Warsaw from the north, —they 
were in turn faced by a superior force of 
Russians, and after some sharp fighting, were 


Prussian border. As the German offensive 
moves away from the excellent railway system 
of Prussia, it loses much of its power, and the | 
difficulty of the Polish country, now covered 
with melting snow and mud, simplifies the 
task of defense. 

Petrograd declared that the German reports 





| of Russian losses during the retreat from East | 


Prussia were much exaggerated, and it appears | 


J”, igremsee —On February 23d, General | to be true that the Tenth Army was not cut 


Obregon, commanding at Mexico City, 


{ quite to pieces, after all. 


Hard fighting con- | 


added to the complications of the situation by | tinued in the Carpathians; the Austrians still | 


issuing a decree that levied a tax of three- 


fourths of one per cent. on the capital of all 


business houses, stock companies, banks, and 


private individuals, both Mexican and foreign, | 


who were doing business in the Federal dis- 
trict. In response to vigorous protests. from 


the United States and other nations, General | 


Carranza later suspended the decree, so far as 
it related to foreigners.—The Villa forces 
were reported as making vigorous attacks on 
Mazatlin, one of Carranza’s armies attacked 


Monterey, and another left Topolobampo on | 


« campaign against Hermosillo.——The gun- 
boat Progreso was blown up by a bomb in 


Soha of Progreso, in Yucatan. Carranza, | 


S @ means of restoring his authority in Yuca- 
» has put an embargo on the shipment of 
ia fibre from that part of Mexico. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From February 24th to March 3d.) 

The most striking event of the week was 
the assault of the allied fleet on the fortifica- 
tions of the Dardanelles, and its advance almost 
half-way up the strait toward Constantinople. 
No official announcement of the number of 
ships engaged in the bombardment has been 


held most of the passes east of the Donajec | 
River, but the Russians were apparently re- 
gaining much of the ground they had lost in 
Galicia. Petrograd asserted that the Turkish | 
army in the Caucasus continued. to withdraw, 
and that the fighting is now in Turkish 
Armenia. | 

There was not much change in the west | 
except in the Vosges, where, by determined 
fighting, the Germans pushed the French line 
back several miles in the vicinity of Badon- 
viller, and in Champagne, where the French 
gained ground near Perthes. Reims and Sois- 
sons were again under bombardment by the 
Germans. The movement of considerable rein- 
foreements toward the German fronts in Bel- 
gium and France has been observed, and it is 
probable that the Germans will undertake 
another vigorous offense on that front in antic- 
ipation of the campaign the allies intend to} 
make when the British troops have all — 
landed in France. 

Admiral Ingenohl, commander of the ed 
high-sea fleet, has been removed, and is suc- 
ceeded by Admiral Pohl. | 

Three more British merchant vessels were | 
sunk during the week, presumably by German | 
submarines. 





War Packet Special. Stamps from Servia, Belgium, 
Stamps! France, Russia, Germany, Turkey, England, 
ste. id 105 vars., 7c. ag) _ mixed. 20c. 


Agts. wtd., 50%. I ps. L. B. Dover, St. 
SS! 





SS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, Brazil. Peru, Cuba. Mex. 

ae Java. etc.& Album 10¢e. 1000FinelyMx’d20c. 65 
5e.1000hinges 8¢e. Agts. wtd.50%. Free.Ibuy 

oooh és Stegman,5943Cote Brilliante Ave.8t. Louis, Mo. 





HOW TO MAKE A LAWN 


A twenty-page booklet telling what to bony 
and how to do it. Also a 1s0-page e catalog. 
ome. 


FREE 
Will help you beautify your 


IOWA SEED CO., Dept. V, Des aceite a 








Would you — on a plank? 

No, you want a mattress, some- 

thing soft, that will conform to the 
pe of ‘the e body. If you rest 

better at night on a mattress than 

on a pl y the same reasoning 

+ you will walk and work better in 


The Worth 
, Gushion Sole Shoe 


“* The Mattress for the Foot’ 


than in the ordinary shoe with its hard, stiff, ‘‘plank’’ 
sole. The Worth Shoe is the easiest shoe in the 
world, and also the safest, for the Cushion Sole is 
moisture-proof. You ought to try it. 


Men’s 5.00 to $8:99 








Women’s $2.50 to $5.00 
Direct from the factory to you. 
one for catalogue and 

ram order blank. 
CUMMINGS SHOE CO., 
16 Foster St., Worcester, Mass. 








a Xin, WARRANTED 
usw CHERRY VALLEY 


FLANNEL 








If you wear a flannel shirt 


it’s worth while to know who made the flan- 
nel—there’s a difference. See that the shirt 
you buy has the above hanger in the neck- 
band showing that it’s made of the cele- 
brated, warranted 


Cherry Valley Flannel 


Least shrinkage and greatest wearing quali- 
ties of any flannel made. Manufactured by 
a mill that was making flannel in your 
grandmother’s time. 

VALLEY WOOLEN MILLS, Cherry Valley, Mass. 























27 BelowZero 


fai Winters Coal 
Bill Only $20 


% to % Saving in Coal Bills Guaranteed 
with the New-Feed UNDERFEED. 


**Our house was new, we had to 
maintain a greater heat, the win- 
ter was very severe—thermometer 
registering 27 below zero in the 
coldest weather. My UNDERFEED 
coal bill has been about $20 for this win- 
ter—from a third to one-half less than 
with any overfeed furnace. 


That’s what Mr. Charles Petts writes 
from Warsaw, Mo. And we can send 
you thousands of just such others telling 
of more heat and better heat, at a saving 
in coal bills of from one-half to two- 
thirds with a Williamson UNDERFEED 
Furnace or Boiler. 

This year brings the New-Feed 
UNDERFEED—the ferfecled UNDER- 
FEED. Even less trouble. A twelve- 
year-old boy can operate it to perfection. 
Operated from a standing position. Ash- 
es have to be removed but twice a week. 























WILLIAMSON 


NEW-FEED 
NDERFEED 


Furnaces and Boilers 
Cut Coal Bills % to% 


FEEDS COAL FROM BELOW. 


In the New-Feed UNDERFEED, coal is fed 
from below. The clean, live fire is always on top, 
in direct contact with the most effective radiating 
surfaces. All smoke, soot and gas converted into 
clean, live, usable heat. Ashes clean and white 
—and fewer of them. 

Adapted to warm air, steam or hot water. Get 
a New-Feed UNDERFEED for that new home 
or other building, or to replace that wasteful, un- 
satisfactory stove, grate or “‘overfed’’ furnace. 

50% Saving in Coal Bills Guaranteed. 
Not mere “‘say-so,” but an actual guarantee 
where the New-Feed is properly installed and 
operated. This guarantee is bona fide—backed 
by a million-dollar concern. 

Learn more about it. Use the attached coupon. 





It describes the simple yet wonderful wee of 


ounce View 
ERFEED 


the New-Feed UNDE 
and also brings the great, free, in- 
teresting book, “From Overfed to 
UNDERFEED.” 

Sending the coupon involves no 
charges or obligation. Send it to- 
day—NOW! 


The Williamson Heater Co. 
(Formerly The Peck-Williamson Co. ) 
423 Fifth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


COUPON 

















THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO., 
423 Fifth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Tell me how to cut my coal bills — 4g to % witha 
Williamson New-Feed UNDERFEEI 


Warm Air... . Steam or Hot W ORE scenocncenves 
Mark an X after System interested in) 
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Night Cream, to 3 friends, and a 25c tube is 


POMPEIAN 





colors). Ready Oct. 1, this year. 


Only top-half of 1916 Panel shown here, 28 x 7% (in 


Cut out and save this whole rare offer. Talk this over 
with your family. Two heads are better than one. 





$200 for a Name 


$200 cash for the most catchy title for this 1916 
Pompeian Art Panel. These titles may suggest better 
ones: Phyllis; A Symphony in Pink; His Letter; 
Yes or No; The Pompeian Glow of Youth; A Bit 
of Sunshine; or any title about this maid with 
beautiful eyes and glorious Pompeian complexion, 
reading a letter in this sunny, flowery corner. 

RULES. 1—Write your title of 5 words or less at the top of a 
sheet of paper; then your name and address; absolutely nothing 
more on the sheet. Only one title per family. 2—Contest closes 
April 17, 1915. 3—Winner announced in May 29 Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Contest is free, but you may enclose with your title 
the coupon below, or you may send coupon without a Study 
points below for ideas, and don’t miss rare coupon offer. 


Massage 
Cream 


Ask some woman of 40 with a complexion 
like 20. Ask some man with a clean, whole- 
some look. They will say Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream is the secret. It rubs in and 
rolls out, and thus cleanses, exercises and 
youthifies the skin. At all dealers, 50c, 7c 
and $1 per jar. Use coupon for trial jar. 


25c Tube for Promise 


Promise to recommend our ew product, Pompeian 
yours for the cost of postage and Spee 5 3 if you 
accept in full the coupon offer be In a few 
months our Night Cream has won 
thousands of enthusiastic users 
everywhere. Left on the face over 
night it soothes, softens and im- 

proves any skin made uncomfort- 
4 able or unsightly by wind, hard 
water or age. cts like a cold 
cream, but leaves no shiny effects, and still it isnota 
dry “disappearing” cream. he experienced mak- 
ers of the well-known Pompeian Massage Cream 
took years to perfect Pompeian Night Cream. An 





| exceptional powder base for her and a soothing 
| after-shaving cream for him. At stores, jars 35c 


| and 75c; tubes 25c. 


COUPON 








Coupon below must be used 
to get this regular 25c tube practically free, which 
is a bargain that no one can afford to miss. 


and l6c good for 25c tube of 
Night Cream, trial jar of Mas- 
sage Cream and reserving 1916 Art Panel. 

Coupon may be sent with or without a_ picture 
title. Art Panel is a study in sunshine, pink and 
lovable feminine beauty. Reserve your copy now. 
Late comers often disappointed. 


aeeesessesene2Cut Along This Line *sssssesenssen 


NOTE—Coupon good if sent with or without a contest title, but 
must de completely filled out. Coupon not good if sent with 
less than I6c. Please send 10c piece, balance in stamps. 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO.,212 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 

I enclose 16c (10c being for the Art Panel pins Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream, and 6c for postage and packing of 25c tube ot Pom- 
peian Night Cream). Send Panel October 1 and other goods now. 
I promise to recommend Pompeian Night Cream to 3 friends. 
(NOTE—This coupon offer expires April 17. Positively only 
1 coupon per family on this unusual introductory offer.) 


My Name 








(if any) 


City State. 





My pase pe s aan 
and a 











“RABBIT” ™ 
MARANVILLE = Out of 3600 1 
D&M Official 
League Balls 
distributed by one 
large dealer last 


year just one ball 
was returned. 


How’s that for a record? 

















Baseball Goods 


It isn’t a question of 
how good they must 
be to “get by,” but a 
question of meeting 
every possible require- 
ment and going beyond. 
The quality is 
there, the work- 
manship is there, 
and the price is 
reasonable. 
1915 Catalogue od Official Rule 


Books on Baseball and capa 
Sent Free 


Dept. C. 
THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
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EARTH 
Ay Archibald eee | 


OW wonderful is earth! 
This soil of precious worth! 
Though gold be gold, it has no life to give; | 
But in the furrow dark 
There dwells a vital spark 
That whispers to the seed, ‘Awake and 
live!” 


Sunsets and dawns of bloom 
Rise from that rayless gloom, 
And thence the oak receives his massive 
crown; 
The timid wilding flower, 
Frail fairy of an hour, 


From dust has made her artful artless gown. | 


Far in that night profound 
Each tree its fruit has found, 
Each season draws from dust its treasures 
still; 
In happy flower and tree 
Dust utters joyously 
A language of eternal tone and will: 


Toiler beneath the sod! 
O worker calm with God 
In grandeur of a silent vast design— 
In lifting life to light 
Out of an ancient night, 
Love’s purpose in the human heart is thine! 


*® & 


BEING READY. 


“ ’M going to give up my class at the end 
of the quarter, Mrs. Barron.” 

Louise Bradshaw’s voice had a new 
sharpness as she addressed the “jun- 
ior’ superintendent. 

“Tell me exactly why,” answered 

Mrs. Barron with the intimate directness that 
endeared her to many people, as she pushed the 
girl gently into a comfortable chair. 

“Because I am not fit to teach a class. How can 
I teach those girls to pray when my own prayers 
are useless ?”’ 

“Tell me about it,” suggested the older woman, 
with tender interest. 

“One thing is music. I’ve loved it all my life; I 
could sing the airs of several songs before I could 
speak the words. When I go into a house in which 
there is no piano, the house seems empty—and 
I’ve lived in empty houses all my life! 

“Then—I’ve wanted to goto college. That seems 
silly to you, no doubt, but it is hard to go on with | 
my life without that start.” The words choked | 
in the girl’s throat. The woman nodded in sym- 
pathetic silence. 

“But what chance have I? 
little country school! I’ve prayed about it until I 
haven’t the heart to pray. I am twenty-one, and 
I am no nearer these things than I was five years 
ago. When a Christian prays for things—right 
things—and does not receive them, how can he 
have faith?” 

‘*‘Louise,’”’ Mrs. Barron leaned forward earnestly, 
“if the Lord should grant your petition to-day, are 
you ready to accept it?” 

‘What chance have I had to get ready ?” 

“Then you are wasting energy in praying for 
what you could not use if you had it. If I were 
you, I should strive to be ready for the opportu- 
nities I desired, and I should pray for strength to 
accept whatever was offered. The ‘being ready’ 
is our part; the sending of opportunities is God’s 
part. And believe me, He knows what is best for 
us better than we do.” 

“But even ‘being ready’ demands opportunities. 
I am afraid that doesn’t help my difficulties much, 
Mrs. Barron.” 

“You have never had a music lesson, Louise, 
because you had no piano. Mrs. Clark would be 
glad to let you use her parlor organ, I am sure, 
while you are boarding there. And Miss Fisk’s 
rate for lessons is within your reach. That is a 
humble beginning, but when you have gratefully 
learned all that Miss Fisk and the little organ 
can teach you, who knows what opportunity may 
be waiting? 

‘The little country school gives you long, lonely 
evenings for study. Why not get ready for the 
college course alone ?”’ 

“J—-hadn’t thought of that,” admitted Louise, 
but her look brightened. 

“Sometimes being ready is the opportunity, 
Louise. Sometimes the one who is ‘ready’ for 














college has more real learning than the one who | 


went to college unprepared. Sometimes the one 


who has ‘got ready’ for a musical career by making | 


the most of each humble advantage has as much 


music in her life as the graduate of the most cele- | 


brated conservatory. If I could be granted one 


wish for all my friends, it would be that they might | 


be honestly ready for whatever life brings them.’’ 


i 


* © 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


HE photographer had promised the 
proofs on Friday. Nora, watching for 
the postman, snatched the yellow en- 
velope from the handful of letters, ran 
with it to her room and locked the 
door. Then, with trembling fingers, 














she tore open the envelope and spread the proofs | 


upon the bureau. In spite of herself the tears 
came to her eyes; she had known, of course, that 
she was not pretty like Ellis, but she had not real- 
ized that her mouth was quite so big and her nose 
so dreadful. A picture of Ellis’s fiower-like face, 
confident and charming, stood on the bureau, and 
Nora glanced from that to the proofs. 

‘*Maybe they’re not good,” she tried to comfort 
herself; the next moment she swept them all 
together and marched downstairs. Good or bad, 
the thing had to be faced, and Nora never put off 
things that had to be done. 

Father had gone, but the others were still there. 
Nora dropped the proofs before them silently. 
Ellis was the first to speak. 

“Why, they’re splendid!” she said. “I wish I 
could get as good ones, Nora,” and Nora, with a 
grim little smile, saw that she had picked out the 
homeliest of them all. 

“He got your nose all right, didn’t he, sis?” said 
Bob, teasingly. 


‘‘How much Nora takes after the Bentlys,” | 


Aunt Editha said. ‘Have you noticed it, Mary? 
That is the Bently mouth, forehead, chin—it’s 
Bently all over. You needn’t mind, Nora; the 
Bentlys may not have been much for looks, but 
they ‘wore well,’ and that counts more.” 


“And anyway, they’ll be better looking when | 


Teaching in-a dreary | 


| they’re finished off,” Madge reminded her; that | 
was Madge’s way of being comforting. 

Nora looked dumbly at Uncle Horace; she could | 
not trust herself to speak—it was ali so much | 
more dreadful than she had expected. 

“I like this one,” Uncle Horace said, emphati- 
|eally. “It has Nora’s honest eyes and the dimple 
| in her chin. 
noses, but I know Nora’s eyes and dimple.” 

| Nora drew a long breath of relief, and then, 
| “Mother?” she asked, ashamed of herself that 
her voice was not steady. 

“You can’t expect me really to like them,” said 
her mother, looking up with a smile. “No pho- 
tographer could ‘catch’ Nora, for the beauty of 
her face is in its lovely, changing expressions. 
| Perhaps this is the best.” 

The “Bently face’ changed then, marvelously, 
flashing into sudden radiance that made one forget 
the homely nose and the large mouth. 


e & 
A COAST-RANGE ADVENTURE. 


AY, Nell,” shouted Mr. Garrett, cheerfully, 
S as he stuck his head in the kitchen door | 
one snapping March afternoon, “I’m going | 

to take some salt up to the cattle!” 

“O Charlie, let me!” Mrs. Garrett cried, spring- 
ing from her chair. “It just seems as if I’d 
smother if I didn’t get a little fresh air. You stay 
with the baby, and let me go up on the hill, please, 
dear,” she added pleadingly. 

“All right,” her husband agreed, rather reluc- 

tantly, “although you know I don’t think it quite | 
safe.” 

Hardly waiting to hear her husband’s reply, 
Mrs. Garrett slipped into her riding habit and 
running out, mounted the pony, Jip. 
had been standing for some time in the cold, and 
began at once to prance with impatience. 


Garrett gave her her head, and soon disappeared 
into the woods on the trail that led to the upper 
| field, where they kept the cattle. It did not take 


their salt. 
Mrs. Garrett remounted her horse and turned 
homeward. 

Nell Garrett had been reared in these very moun- 





everything about them, and her confinement at 
| home sometimes irked her, as it had to-day; but 


I don’t know anything about Bently | 


and his face brightened up. ‘Did you like him?’ 
| Suys he, and I said, ‘Of course I did.’ 

“*Now tell me honestly,’ says he, ‘was that lec- 

ture as funny as you expected?’ 

| “«*Well,’ says I, ‘it was funny, of course, and I 
guess when I have had a chance to think it over, 
it will seem funnier. But there were parts of it 
that didn’t seem so dreadful funny.’ 

“Then, all at once, Jim fell back in his chair 
and began to choke, and for a minute I was scared. 
As soon as he could speak, he says, ‘That wasn’t 

| Mark Twain that you heard. He lectured here 
last week. What you heard,’ says he, ‘was a 
lecture on the poetry of Robert Browning, by 
Professor’—I forget now what Jim called his 
name. Then he took to laughing again, and I 
thought he’d never stop. 

“After that, Jim wanted to know how the people 
near me took my laughing so much at the lecture; 
and when I remembered that some of ’em did 
scowl a little, he went off again. 

“Well, naturally I felt a little cheap, but after- 
ward I wasn’t sorry. The next morning Jim said 

| he had had his first good night’s rest for a month, 

| and he really made out quite a breakfast. About 
a fortnight after that I got a letter from him saying 
that he was feeling quite like himself again. 

“T don’t know as my visit had a thing to do with 
it, but I’ve always felt as if it did. In that case, 

| it goes to prove what you said, squire, that a good 
laugh is sometimes better than a dose of med- 
| icine.” 
® 
| 


A SOCIABLE SOLITUDE. 


| 


| 


The horse | 


As soon as she got the horse under control, Mrs. | 


long to reach the field and give the eager cattle | | 
After watching them for a few minutes, | 


tains, not far from her present home. She loved | 


| she loved her home and baby even more, and was | 


| now eager to get back to them. So, forgetting 


that she was wearing her husband’s spurs, she 
touched Jip lightly to make herhurry. The horse, 
| instead of bounding ahead, jumped to one side. 
| At that instant Mrs. Garrett saw why Jip was 
| unwilling to go forward. 
front of the horse, and right in the middle of the 
| trail, crouched a panther, 

Nell Garrett was badly frightened, but her brain 
worked rapidly. She remembered that only a 
| short way back was a fork in the trail. Wheeling 
the horse, she made for the old trail; but the pan- 
ther seemed to have divined what the woman’s 
action would be, for, when Mrs. Garrett rode 
down the old trail, there was the beast*again in 
front of her. It had bounded through the inter- 
vening brush. The harassed woman thought she 
must return to the cattle barn; she began to turn 
her horse’s head, but as she did so, her heart fell, 
for there, crouching in the path behind her, she | 
saw the panther’s mate. 

The situation would have unnerved a less quick- 


ards of the wild hill country. Mrs. Garrett saw 
at once that her only chance of safety lay in riding 
down the first panther. She drove the spurs into 
Jip’s side, and as the pony dashed madly forward, 
the woman began to scream at the top of her voice. 
The rush of the horse and the sudden shrill human 
scream startled and alarmed the panther. He 


that instant the horse and rider swept safely past 
him. Nell Garrett had: the mountain woman’s 
coolness and poise, and she rode up to the ranch 
house with fairly steady nerves. 


2 & 
A DOSE OF MEDICINE. 


ss HAT’S your book?” Squire Dumont 
| asked of a neighbor as they sat waiting 
their turn in the village barber shop. 

***TInnocents Abroad,’ by Mark Twain,” was the 
reply. “I just gotit out of the library. I suppose 
you would eall it pretty light reading.” 

“You needn’t be a bit ashamed of it, Mr. Pink- 
ham,” said the squire, heartily. ‘‘It’s a book that 
has done a lot of good. It has made thousands 
| Of people laugh, and a good laugh is often better 
than a dose of medicine.” 
| ‘D’ve seen that proved,” said Mr. Pinkham. 





went to hear Mark Twain lecture once,” he added, 
with a reminiscent chuckle. 

“You don’t say so!”? exclaimed the squire. 
never had that pleasure myself. 
been a great treat.” 

“Yes, it was. D’m a great admirer of Mark 
| Twain, and have been for years. 
wanted to see and hear him; 
Portland paper that he was to lecture there on 
a certain evening, it came over me that that was 
my time to go and hear him. 

“I had just lost a lawsuit, and my wife was | 
away from home with a sick sister. I was pretty | 
blue and lonesome, and felt the need of being 
cheered up. 


It must have 


| 


to my cousin Jim’s in time for supper, and then 
go to the lecture. But as luck would have it, a 
freight train had been wrecked near Brunswick, 
and we never got into Portland until eight o’clock. 


However, | hurried to the hall, and paid my way | 
I had 


in, and got a good seat right up in front. 
missed some of the lecture, but I was thankful to 
get what was left. It wasn’t so much what he 
said, though, as the way he said it that tickled me. 
I laughed more that night than I had for a year. 
“Well, after the lecture was over, I made my 
way to my cousin Jim’s. He has means, and they 
live in some style, but I got a cordial welcome. 
Clara, his wife, told me that I couldn’t see Jim 
that night. He was poorly, and she was a good 
deal worried about him. But while we were talk- 
ing, he found out I was there, and sent for me to 
come to his room. I never saw anyone more in 
| the dumps than he was. I guess he complained 
steady for as much as half an hour. 
| very sick man. 
what he did eat distressed him. Night after night 
he got hardly a wink of sleep, and nothing inter- 
ested him any more. Moreover, what the doctor 
gave him didn’t do a mite of good. It was pitiful 
to hear him go on. Finally he asked me how I 
happened to be in Portland. 
“So you came up to hear, Mark Twain?’ says he, 


witted woman, or one less familiar with the haz- | 


cowered into the bushes beside the trail, and in | 


«ry | 


“y | 


I had always | 
and when I saw ina | 


“IT took the afternoon train, calculating to get | 


He was a} 
He didn’t relish his victuals, and | 


About twenty paces in | 





“*Do you always walk alone ?’’ 
“Yes, it is my greatest pleasure.’’ 
“Do you know, I, too, find nothing so pleasant as 
walking alone?”’ 
““Good! Hereafter let’s go together !”’ 
—From the Meggendorfer Blitter. 


* © 
GIVING A FRIEND “FACE.” 
\’ interesting story that illustrates the loyalty 





of the Chinese in friendship is told by 

Mr. Isaae Taylor Headland in “ Home 
Life in China.” Mr. Burt, a former president of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, was staying with 
Major Conger, the American minister in Peking, 
| says Mr. Headland, and he wanted to get some 
choice pieces of the best Chinese porcelain. I was 
asked whether [ could go with Mr. Burt, which 
I was glad todo. In one of the shops we found a 
large and very fine Yung Cheng vase. 

“Ask him how much he wants for it,” said Mr. 
Burt. I did so, and the man answered: 

“Three hundred fifty dollars.”’ 

“1 think I shall buy it,” said Mr. Burt, “but not 
to-day.” 

I was so busy with my work the next morning 
that I could not go shopping, and so while Mr. 
Burt and a friend who could talk Chinese were 
wandering along the street, they dropped into 
the shop again and inquired the price of the vase. 

“Four hundred dollars,’ said the dealer. 

“But,” said Mr. Burt, “he told Mr. Headland 
yesterday that it was three hundred and fifty 
dollars.” 

“Four hundred dollars,” repeated the merchant. 


said to me: 

“How much did that man want for that Yung | 

Cheng vase ?”’ 

“Three hundred and fifty dollars,” I answered. 

“Well, we were down there this morning, and 
he asked us four hundred for it.” 

“We'll inquire again this afternoon,” I said. 

When we got to the shop I said to the dealer, 
| “How much is this vase?” 

“Three hundred and fifty dollars.” 

I turned to Mr. Burt and said, “He says the 
| price is three hundred and fifty dollars.” 
| “He told us four hundred this morning.” 

I said to the dealer, ““Why did you do that?” 

“To give you face,” he answered. 

The dealer thought they suspected that I was 
getting a commission on the vase, and that they 





| 


alone. He intended to show them that both he 
| and I were honest men, and that there was no 
| collusion between us. Such is the attitude of a 
| Chinese merchant toward his friend. 


2 & 


LYRICS AND LOAVES. 
“Tie classic poetry of France is fairly well 


known to American students; its poetry of 
the people is less familiar. 


ever, been several times translated into English; 
the version by Longfellow is the most popular. 
It is called “The Angel and the Child.” 

Born in 1796, Reboul at the age of fifteen was 
apprenticed to a baker, and his career, devoted 
to the twin trades of literature and baking, was 
diversified only by a short experience in a lawyer’s 
office, and an even briefer one as a volunteer in 
the royalist army, on the return of Napoleon from 
Elba. He was self-educated, simple, and modest. 
When Lamartine praised him, he deprecated the 
praise with humility and grace: 

To thee returns the glory, ’tis not mine— 
O singing friend, my songs were born of thine ! 

That, however, was more compliment than fact; 
it is not so convincing a source of his impulse to 


poetic expression as that which he confessed to | fences. 


Alexandre Dumas, when the great romancer vis- 
ited him in his little bakeshop at Nimes. 

“You came to see the poet and not the baker— | 

| is it not so?” inquired Reboul, who was busily 





When I called on Mr. Burt that afternoon he | 





| 
| 


One touching | 
poem by the baker-poet, Jean Reboul, has, how- | 





| 


| 
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engaged in passing fragrant fresh bread across 
the counter, and making change. “You see, lam 
a baker from five o’clock in the morning to four in 
the evening. From four o’clock to midnight I am 
a poet. Would you buy nice, little loaves? Then 
stay. I have excellent ones. Would you have 
verses? Come back at five. I will supply you 
with bad ones.” 

“T will come back at five,” declared Dumas, 
promptly, delighted with the baker-poet’s good 
sense and modesty. After business hours, he 
returned, and was hospitably received in an attic 
study that was merely a loft above a granary, 
heaped with golden mounds of grain. Dumas, 
with friendly bluntness, began to ask personal 
questions, to which Reboul frankly responded. 

“Are you of a distinguished family?” 

“T am the son of a common laborer.” 

“Did you receive a good education?” 

“None at all.” 

“‘What made you a poet?” 

**Misfortune.” 

At that, I looked round me, wrote Dumas, and 
everything appeared so calm, so quiet, so happy 
in the little chamber that the word “misfortune” 
ought not, I thought, to have found any echo there. 

“You want an explanation of what I have just 
said?” inquired Reboul, noticing the look. 

“And I do not find it, I admit.” 

“Have you never passed over a grave uncon- 
sciously? And found the grass more green and 
the flowers more fresh? Well, it is that. I mar- 
ried a woman I loved—my wife is dead.” 

The more ambitious and academic poems of 
Jean Reboul were unsuccessful; but of mother- 
hood, childhood, domestic happiness, and sorrow, 
the simple baker who had lost his simple wife, the 
poet whose words grief had touched to poignancy, 
sang always with sweetness and charm. 


® & 


QUEER USES OF THE GRAMOPHONE. 


HE gramophone is sometimes put to strange 
uses. The leader of an African hunting 
expedition, who set out on a motor trip from 
the Cape to Cairo, recently used it as a decoy for 
tigers and hippopotami. In tiger hunting it is 
usual to tether a lamb to a tree; its bleatings 
attract the tiger within reach of the hunters. 
Before leaving England, the explorer had some 
records made by bleating lambs, and, says a writer 
in Answers, he tried them on the unsuspecting 
tigers of the African jungle with considerable 
success. 

The record makers gained one of their greatest 
triumphs when they succeeded in getting good 
nightingale and blackbird records. The chief 
difficulty was the objection that the birds had to 
the sounds of the recording machine. The clever 
men got round that by setting up a dummy record- 
ing machine, in the horn of which they put some 
of the birds’ favorite food. 

When a bird entered the horn to get the food the 
clockwork was set in motion. The little creatures 
soon grew accustomed to the sound, and so, after 
much tedious and discouraging labor, successful 
records were made. These records are selling in 
thousands all over the world. 

The gramophone is also of service in more seri- 
ous and more scientific undertakings. Records 
of all the dialects and languages spoken in Great 
Britain have been made and preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum for the benefit of posterity. The 
people of the thirtieth century will know by the 
help of these records just how Manx and Gaelic 
sounded, and how the cockney lingo differs from 
‘braid Scots.” Several of the universities also 
have collections of the same kind. 
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A GERMAN SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


ERE isatouching war story that is printed in 
the London Nursing Mirror. It was told 
in a West Country hospital by one of many 

wounded British soldiers who lay there. 

The British had taken a German trench with 
the bayonet. Two British soldiers, badly wounded, 
lay beside a dying German in the trench. 

‘What wouldn’t I give for a drink!” called out 
one Tommy to the other. The German under- 
stood the word “drink,” for it is much like the 
word in his own language. 

The soldier who lived to tell the tale, said, “He 
kep’ sayin’, ‘’ere,’ and pointin’ to his side. We 
thought he wanted liftin’ up, and couldn’t rest 
easy; so, after a bit, I managed to lift myself up 
and give him a pull, ‘and then I found he was lyin’ 
on his water bottle. It was full of wine and water, 
and I put it to his lips. 

“Pore chap! He was nigh done for, but he sez, 
‘No, not me. I die—you drink!’ He died, too, he 
did, and later some of us buried him proper.” 


® & 


CERTAINLY NOT SCOTCH. 


UESTS of the late Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman were discussing the nationality 
of J.H. Taylor, the former golf champion, 

writes a contributor to Fry’s Magazine, and one of 


| the party asserted that the player was a Scot. 
| might be able to buy it cheaper if they were | 


Sir Henry was inclined to agree with him. 

“Well,” said one of the visitors, “all I know 
about Taylor is that he’s a very nice man. My 
club engaged him to play an exhibition match at a 
fixed fee, but it was so wet that play was impos- 
| sible. When he was offered the fee he firmly 
| refused to take it, and would receive only his bare 
| traveling expenses.” 

Campbell-Bannerman turned to the other man 
| who had been so sure of Taylor’s Caledonian birth 
and said, “I’m afraid that fact is fatal to our con- 
tention.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
% % 2. SCORE 
CATER 
OTHER 
REEVE 
ERRED 


A 
FA 
G 


R 

3. I. Foe, toe, graft—photographed. 11. Hem, 
eye, sphere—hem sphere. 111. Fee, nicks— yhoe- 
hix. Iv. Cue, come, bur—cucumber. v. Man, 
| eye, cure—manicure. 

m.- 1. Emit, mite, item, time. mm. Aster, stare, 

ars, rates.’ 111. Tame, mate, team, meat. Iv. 
“Oise, stone, tones, notes. 

5. Forgotten—forgot, ten. 
Ill. Significant—sign, if, I 

6. 1. Dent, rent, vent, bent, cent, tent, sent, 
went, pent, lent. In. Dray, fray, eray, gray, tray, 
bray, pray. 

7. Shame, sham, Ham, ha! a. 


¥. 2 gemma 
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THE MARCH HARE MESSENGERS. 
By L. J. BRIDGMAN. 


Said the March Wind, “Hurry, Rabbits! 
You must give up slothful habits! 
You must carry telegrams without delay! 









AWAKENING OF THE FAIRIES. 


By GRACE H. WARNER. 











Take them to the woodland! Hurry! 
They’re important, Rabbits! Scurry! 
And take care you do not lose one on the way!” 


Children chased the March Hares crazy, 


And not one of them was lazy, 


As he swiftly hurdled brier, bush, and wall. 


And the messages they carried? 


Some one sick, or some one married? 
No. The news was “Spring is coming!” That was all. 





ORAWN BY CLARA E. ATWOOD 


SIGNS OF SPRING. 


By MARGUERITE S. COCKETT. 


When the birds come back to sing again, 
And all the world is gay, 


The children with their skipping-ropes 
Are signs of spring, they say. 








A QUEER BEGINNING. 
By STELLA C. DYSART. 
ENNETH was running home from 
K school; at the corner of the street he 
found his mother waiting for him. A 
very important matter had made it necessary 
for her to be away at luncheon time. 

‘‘T am afraid that you will have a lonely 
luncheon, and you will have to cut the bread 
for yourself,’? she said. ‘‘I’m sorry that I 
cannot leave some little playmate with you.’’ 

Kenneth was sorry, too. With his father 
and mother he had come to live in a, new 
neighborhood, and although the houses were 
close together, everything seemed strangely 
shut up and separated. The only child who 
was hear his own age was a little girl next 
door. On the first day Kenneth had run out 
to call to her across the fence, but she had 
turned her head away quickly and gone into 
the house. 

Kenneth saw out of the corner of his eye, as 
he ran along, that the little girl was just coming 
out on her porch, which was exactly like the 
porch of his own home. He wondered what 
she was going to do, but he would not turn 
his head to see. Instead he looked at the next 
porch, which also was exactly like his own. 

Kenneth did not hurry; he dreaded the 
long, lonely afternoon. He did not even notice 
Whether his little next-door neighbor was still 
on her porch as he passed. He went straight on 
through the house, and into the dining room. 

‘““Why,’”? he thought, ‘‘mother must have 
Sliced the bread, after all! Here it is!” 





The table was laid for two and left un- 
touched. There was a plate of tiny cakes 
beside the bread, a pat of golden butter, some 
slices of cold meat arranged on lettuce leaves, 
and, in the very centre of the table, a small 
glass bowl of gleaming, quivering, crimson 
jelly. Kenneth’s eyes brightened as he caught 
sight of the jelly. He did not forget to put on 
his napkin before he reached over to help him- 
self. A sound made him turn to look toward 
the back of the room. Standing in an open door 
and looking very curiously at him, was the 
little girl who lived next door and her mother. 
Plainly they were as much surprised as he. 

Kenneth started to his feet. ‘‘Why—why —’ 
he began. It was very strange that they should | | 
be standing there like that. But only for a 
moment was Kenneth confused. 

‘*Won’t you come in and lunch with me?’’ 
he said. ‘‘Mother had to go away, but she 
has left everything ready.’’ 

He had time to be glad that his mother had 
put on the jelly, and that he had not yet broken 
into the beautiful, quivering mound, before a 

strange smile on the little girl’s face brought 

a sudden, awful doubt into his mind. He 
looked about hastily. Of course he had never 
before seen that picture above the sideboard! 
The sideboard itself began to look strangely 
unfamiliar; equally strange were the curtains 
—the chairs—the rugs! 

‘¢7—] think I’ve made a mistake!’’ he stam- 
mered. His face burned and his legs felt 














shaky. What must these people be thinking 
of him? He had come into their house and | 
was taking possession of their own luncheon! | 


Cantabile agrenive. vo. 
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The little girl’s mother broke into a kind|is Sylvia. Dearie, bring another chair and 
| laugh, and the girl, pushing shyly against | another plate for our new neighbor.’’ 
| her mother, laughed, too. | Kenneth stayed, instead of running away, 
‘*It’s because the houses in this row are all | |as he felt at first that he must do; but it was 
alike; they are to blame,’’ the lady said. ‘‘But| not until long after Sylvia and he were 
since we can’t be your guests, we want you to | friends that he could laugh at the beginning 
be ours. My name is Mrs. Campbell, and this ! of their friendship. 
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SPRINGTIME ARITHMETIC. 
By MATTIE LEE HAUSGEN. 


A white cloud sails high in the sky; 
| see a yellow butterfly; ‘* 
A lamb across the green grass trips; 
A honeybee a jonquil sips. 
“How much are twelve times twenty- 
three?” 
Don’t know— but this is plain to me: 
Blue skies plus lambs, plus birds thatsing, 
Plus bees and flowers, do equal spring! 


The teacher asks for nine times three. 

A bird has built in yonder tree; 

At recess | will climb my best 

To count the wee eggs in her nest. 

“Reduce this to its lowest terms —” 

This morning brother dug some 
worms! 

If school were over! How I wish 

That | could go with him to fish! 















SUNKIST 
ORANGES 


Picked Ripe from the Orange 
Groves of Sunny California— | 


These Big, Delicious, Firm, Ten- 
der-Meated Seedless Navels 


Trainloads are arriving daily in 
all markets, and California never sent 
better fruit. 


In millions of homes Sunkist Or- 
anges are now the standard fruit, 
served every day the year ‘round. 


They are served on the breakfast 
table, in handy fruit dishes between 
meals, and in salads and desserts. 


There are scores of tempting reci- 


pes. Write for our beautiful book, 
“Sunkist Salads and Desserts.” 


Sunkist Lemons 


Sunkist Lemons 
are practically seed- 
less —juicy and full- 
flavored. 


Use pure Sunkist 


Lemon juice in every 
dish that now calls for 
doubtful vinegar. Em- 
ploy Sunkist Lemons 
in 86 different ways. 


Beautiful 
Silver 


Premiums 













We are offering 46 beauti- 
ful pieces of table silver’in ex- 
change for Sunkist wrappers to 
induce dealers to allow the 


wrappers to remain on the ive 
fruit. Ask for the wrapped Sunkist 
Sunkist—look for the name Wrappers 


“SUNKIST,” because it marks 
the highest standard in oranges 
and lemons. 


Send 12c and 12 wrap- 
pers from either Sunkist 
Oranges or Lemons to the 
address below and get the 
genuine Wm. Rogers & 
Son spoon shown in the 
illustration. There is no 
advertising on this silver. 
It is an exclusive design 
made especially for us. If 
not satisfactory in every 
way we will return the 
money. 


\ 


Send coupon now for 
our beautiful free book, 
“Sunkist Salads and Des- 
serts,” describing complete 
list of premiums. 


All First-Class Seiden Sell 


Sunkist Oranges and Lemons 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Dept. A-11, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago” 
Send me free book, “Sunkist Salads and Des- 

serts,’’ and full information about Sunkist Pre- 


miums of pure silver plate made by Wm. Rogers 
& Son. 
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| nowhere was discipline stricter than among the | 


| home ; 


i | tragic sorrow that overwhelmed him. 
} | of a smile flitted over the sad countenance of the 


THE VITZTHUM GYMNASIUM. 


Te: German system of education fifty years 


or more ago was of a more Spartan kind | 
than that of either France or England, and | 
upper classes. It was not for nothing that both 
Bismarck and Moltke remembered their school 
days with repugnance. Of the former, it is on 
record that when he went out walking with his | 


| schoolfellows, the tears would come to his eyes at 


the sight of a plough, which reminded him of | 
Moltke never shook off the hardening 
effects of his early years. Still I am inclined to | 
doubt, declares Mr. Sidney Whitman in his “Ger- | 
man Memories,” that things were anywhere else | 
quite so rigorous as at the Vitzthum Gymnasium 
at Dresden in the years in which I belonged to it. 

Sleeping accommodations were of the most | 
primitive, not to say barbaric, description ; inevery 
way inferior to those that I have since seen among 
the Russian soldiers in their barracks. In the | 
winter, the water was frozen in the jugs, so we had | 
to go without washing, for no hot water was sup- | 
plied. We were called up at five o’clock in the | 
morning in the summer and at six in the winter. | 
In exactly half an hour from the time we were | 
first called we had to appear downstairs to claim | 
the meagre meal called breakfast—a cup of thin | 
coffee and a piece of dry white bread, the cost of | 
| which was one-third of a penny in English money. 

There was no breakfast for late comers, and not | 
la mouthful to eat until a quarter to ten, when | 
| another variety of white roll was distributed among 
| the boys. 

The dinner consisted of soup drawn from stringy 
| beef, which was served up afterward with vege- 
| tables. The Sunday dinner was a banquet in 
comparison, for the single helping of braised beef 
was followed by a slice of cake. Although the 
food was poor, it must be stated in fairness that 
it was partaken of by one and all. 

To be deprived of dinner or supper was a penalty 
that could be inflicted for any misdemeanor—even 
simply exchanging a word with another boy during 
class time. When the boys had taken their seats, 
| an usher walked round the different tables, noti- 
| fying different boys that they were only permitted 
| to partake of bread and water. The only limita- 
| tion was that a boy could not be deprived of his 
| dinner two days in succession. 

After a life of many vicissitudes, I can say that 
| nothing in after years has ever given me such a 
| thrill of eestatic joy as I experienced when one 

day I was called up before the head master 

and curtly informed that my father had arrived 
| from England, and that I was at liberty to visit 

him at the hotel. Yet such were the conditions 
| under which the sons of the nobility of Saxony, 

| Prussia, and Mecklenburg—even sons of the 
| reigning houses —were trained; and under this 
| system the men were brought up who supplied the | 
| officers to an army that within five years laid 
| Austria and France in the dust. ° 





| 
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LEE’S LAST ORDER. 


|. ENERAL Lee’s last order, and when and 
| G why it was delivered, were recounted by a 
former officer in Lee’s army at the recent 
reunion of the Northern and Southern veterans at 
| Gettysburg. In the closing days of the Civil War, 
Governor Wise of Virginia, at the call of his state, 
and despite his age, joined Lee’s troops. In his 
younger days Lee was a great favorite of the 
governor, and the latter was made a brigadier 
general by the former. He fought with reckless 
| bravery, and was fiercely engaged in the last fight- 
| ing of the war, when a rumor of Lee’s surrender 
| reached him. 
| “Then,” as the story runs, “filled with astonish- 
ment and anxiety, he turned his horse at the close 
of the fight, and spurred in search of his com- 
mander in chief. As he splashed along the muddy 
road, unkempt, unshaven, and himself a spatter 
of mud, after forty-eight hours in the saddle, he 
chanced upon General Lee and his staff on their 
way to arrange the details of the surrender with 
General Grant. 

“The fiery old autocrat, too much overborne by | 
tumultuous emotions to give a thought to military | 
discipline, and forgetting that General Lee was not | 
still his young protégé, pushed through the circle 
of officers, and riding up to his commander, 
blurted out: ‘General, what’s this talk I hear 
about surrendering? 

“*Tt is true,’ replied Lee, sadly; and overlook- | 
ing the old warrior’s gross breach of discipline, he | 
added, ‘I am just on my way to meet General | P2 
Grant.’ 

‘Surrender!’ ejaculated the old governor. ‘I 
am astounded, sir! And what am Ito do? Tell 
me, what am I to do, sir?’ 

“As General Lee gazed upon his overwrought 
subordinate, his eye, even in that hour of bitter | 
trial, caught the ludicrous aspect of the doughty 
old soldier as he sat there besplashed from crown | 
; to toe, his bare head a tangled mass of witch- | 
| knots, his face a dirty mottle of mud, streaked | 
| like the make-up of a masquerade, with powder 

| Smuts running crazily athwart his features, his 
| whole appearance in grotesque contrast to the 
The ghost 











commander as he replied gently to the old gen- 
eral’s insistent query: ‘I think, general, you had 
better go home and wash your face!’ 

“And, with a nod, he departed, leaving the 
astonished old soldier with a painful miscellany 
- feelings to carry out the last order of General 

ee, ” 


A CABMAN DETECTIVE. 


Sut time ago Sir Arthur Conan Doyle arrived 
in Paris from the Riviera, says the Family 
Herald, and, having hailed a cab at the sta- 
tion, drove to his hotel. As he paid his fare, he 
was rather surprised when the “cabby’ said, 
‘Thank you, Monsieur Conan Doyle!” 

“How did you know my name?” Sir Arthur 
asked. 

“Quite simply,” the cabby replied. “I read in 
the newspapers that you were coming from Nice. 
At the station I examined you, and saw that you 
were English. Your hair seemed to me to have 
been cut by a southern barber, and on the heel of 
your shoe were traces of Marseilles mud.” 

Sir Arthur stared at him in astonishment. 


‘Are those the only signs by which you recognized 
me ?’’ 

‘No, no,” the cabman replied, “there was one 
I saw your name printed on your trunk!” 
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CHILDREN SHOWED IT 


EFFECT OF THEIR WARM DRINK IN THE 
MORNING. 


“A year ago I was a wreck from coffee drinking 
and was on the point of giving up my position in 
the school room because of nervousness. 

“TI was telling a friend about it and she said, 
‘We drink nothing at meal time but Postum, and 
it is such a comfort to have something we can 
enjoy drinking with the children.’ 

“I was astonished that she would allow the 
children to drink any kind of coffee, but she said 
Postum was not coffee, but a most healthful drink 
for children as well as for older ones, and that 
the condition of both the children and adults 
| showed that to be a fact. 

“T was in despair and determined to give Postum 
a trial, following the directions carefully. It was 
a decided success and I was completely won by 
its rich delicious flavor. 

“In a short time I noticed a decided improve- 


ment in my condition and kept growing better |: 


| month after month, until now I am healthy, and 
| do my work in the school room with ease and 
pleasure. I would not return to nerve-destroying 
coffee for any money.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville, ” in packages. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15¢ and 
| 26c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and cost per 
cup about the same. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 









Puritan 
odel 


FOR SMALL ROOMS 








A dainty upright especially suited for 
apartments, bungalows and _ wherever | 
space and price count, yet quality is re- | 
quired. Write for our new catalogue 
describing this and other attractive up- 
rights, grands and players. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are built in but one grade — the best. 





Their sterling integrity of construction, 
delightful tone and tasteful designs have | 
made them the choice of 400 leading’ 
Educational Institutions and nearly 
60,000 American homes. 


How to Buy 


me. no dealer near you sells the Ivers & Pond, you can 
y from our factory as safely and advantageously as if | 

| you u lived near by. We make expert selection, prepay 

toent and ship on trial, in yous home, in any State in the | 
ion. Liberal vee or old _-—- Attractive easy 
ayment plans. ble information | 

to Buyers. mail the « coupon now. | 


" 








Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO.| 
115 paquuipnpdremmhe ye’ 


Please mail me your new 
Sdbemsiion to mom 





and 4], 





Name. 
Address 




















This IT ft. Wall Tent 


t 8 oz. duck, 


Genuine full-wei 
Tangy and 


comet with poles 
ins. Big enough for 
slee; 


eeey 


= ep yee we a ge e rock-bottom offer now. 

Bar gains below the dealers’ 

price. Direct from 

antic fanny to you, We guarantee the 
“sca as of the high est quality. 

Write for Free Camp Guide 

ow o_ ng Edition Valuable Catalogue and 

pany ty uide is now ready for mailing. It gives 

e fullest camp advice. e send this fine 


con prepaid if you write. Send for it today. 


H.Channon Company 
Dept. 2383 150 .N. Market Street Chicago, Ill. 


y scouts 


The tent offer is way 











Ask the Man 


If you don’t know the 
right "Baked Beans, ask 
the man of the house to 
compare them. We prom- 
ise you he'll pick Van 

mp’s. 

To men’s taste the 
difference is enormous. 
Van Camp's are whole 
and mealy. None are 
crisp, none hard, none 
broken. 

The sauce, exclusive 
to Van Camp's, has a 
wondrous tang and zest. 


The tinge of bitterness left 
in most beans is removed by 
the Van Camp process. 





But the greatest difference 
shows an hour after eating. 
Under-baked beans then seem 
heavy. Van Camp’s are half- 
digested. For we bake them 


for hours, in small parcels, 
by super-heated steam under 
pressure. Even the hulls are 


mellow. 
VAN AN GA BAKED WITH 


PorkK«BEAN S Tomato Sauce 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 
10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


No need to compare them with 
home-baked beans. They are im- 
possible if you seek easy diges- 
tion. No home oven half bakes 
beans. 

The question lies between 
ready-baked beans. And the mas- 
culine world has chosen Van 
Camp's. Today thousands of res- 
taurants which cater to men are 
serving Van Camp's alone. 


This dish will change your 
standards on baked beans. It 
will lead you to serve this nutri- 
tious dainty —.. It will save 
you many an hour of cooking. It 
will make bean dinners more at- 
tractive to the man. 

Van Camp’s has done that in 
a million homes. Now it's your 
turn. Try it. 

Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans to 
try. If you do not find them the best you 


ever ate, your grocer will refund ox 
money. 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


ICTATING ALOFT.—When the military aéro- 

plane is scouting, it usually carries two men. 
One is the pilot, who runs and steers the craft; | 
the other is the observer, who marks the placing | 
of the hostile troops, the position of their guns, the | 
movement of trains, and the like. The observer | 
also makes 'many sketches of the ground over | 
which he is flying—work that often interferes with | 
his writing notes and memoranda. In certain con- | 
ditions of flight, too, it is often hard for him to use 
a pencil and paper. To obviate that difficulty, the 
military aéroplane, says the Scientific American, 
now frequently carries a phonograph, with a 
speaking tube running to the mouth of the 
observer, so that by talking into the machine at | 
any time during the flight, he can record his 
observations, and still have his hands free for 
his field glass or his sketching pencil. 














HE “MOSQUITO FLEET.”’—Steam trawlers | 

play an important but little-known part in the | 
present war. According to the Army and Navy | 
Journal, thousands of these fishing vessels are | 
now engaged in mine sweeping, in protecting | 
battleships from hostile submarines, and in mili- | 
tary operations against the Germans in the shal- 
lows of the Belgian coast. After the German raid | 
on Searborough and | 
other English east- | 
coast towns in Decem- | 
ber, steam trawlers | 
picked up no less than | 
1,500 floating mines. in | 
aweek. The work is | 
dangerous, for many | 
of the German mines, 
with their bristling 
contact points, explode 
in the nets. “Nothing affords such protection 
against submarines,” says the Army and Navy 
Journal, “aS a cordon of trawlers round a fleet. 
The submarines must come close to be effective, 
and on rising to the surface to use the periscope, 
they are easily detected by the trawlers. There is 
also the chance that they will get in a shot at what 
the navy calls ‘tin whales.’ A large fleet of trawlers 
will soon take part in the Belgian coast opera- 
tions, and some already are there. They carry 
one gun forward, another aft, and two abeam. 
The weapons are quick-firers of comparatively 
small caliber, but the boats, sailing in close under 
the lee of the sand dunes and increasing the gen- 
eral volume of fire, help to prevent enemy guns 
from taking a base along the shore, and making a 
direct target of the big monitors and cruisers.” 








IL FROM CANADA.—In a paper read before 

the Institution of Petroleum Technologists in 
London, Mr. E. H. Cunningham Craig gives a 
brief but hopeful account of the oil fields of west- 
ern Canada. Heretofore, rumors about them have 
been far more abundant than exact information. 
Mr. Craig shows that nearly all the oil hitherto 
discovered in western Canada comes from the 
strata of chalk that at various depths underlie a 
large part of the country. There are three main 
areas: the Flathead and Pincher, the Calgary, and 
the Vancouver fields. Mr. Craig, who considers 
the Calgary field as decidedly promising, gives a | 
full account of the wells there that have so far 
yielded oil. The Discovery, or Dingman well, 
yields an extraordinary water-clear oil that con- 
tains no less than seventy-two per cent. of benzine, 
and that can be used crude in the engine of a | 
motor car, 


a= | 
| 
WIRELESS NEWS-LETTER.—For many 
months in the year the four or five thousand | 
inhabitants of the isolated Magdalen Islands re- | 
ceive no mail or newspapers, for as the islands 
lie in the widest part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
about fifty miles northeast of Prince Edward 
Island, it is difficult, if not impossible, to run | 
boats to them during the winter. The Canadian 
government has consequently arranged to send 
weekly to the clergymen of the islands a wireless 
dispatch of eight hundred words that gives the 
latest news of the war and other events. These | 
dispatches the ministers read aloud to the islanders 
at church every Sunday. 


Model 80 


5 Passenger Touring Car 


$1075 


f. o. b. Toledo 


Model 81 


5 Passenger Touring Car 


$850 


f. o. b. Toledo 





Boys, you can surprise and please your 
father by getting him a book he’d be tickled 
to have. 

It’s a big, dandy book—attractive and in- 
teresting with lots of pictures. 

It illustrates fifty-eight advantages of the 
Overland automobile. 

It will tell him just exactly what he 
wants to know about an automobile. 

It will show him how to choose the right 
car—the one you will like best and be proud- 
est to ride in. It explains everything so you 
can understand it too. 

Get your dad this book and see how 
eagerly he will read it. 

And just think—it won’t cost you a cent. 
It’s absolutely free. 











This full gear 
wheel gives four 
times as much 
wearing surface 
as sector 


Ball-bearings make 
steering easy by pre- 
venting the worm from 
binding or being tight 
in one spot and loose 
in another. 


steering 
shaft 


Overland Full-Gear Steering Mechanism 


This is one of the many interesting illustrations in the book. 


Here’s a Book Your Daddy Would Like to 
Have—Get Him One—It’s Free 


All you have to do is to fill out the cou- 
pon and mail it to us. Only you must do it 
quickly or all the books will be gone. 





Mail This Coupon Today 
The Willys -Overland Company, 
Dept. 35, Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Please send me free of charge and post paid your 
book entitled “Points in Judging an Automobile.” 


Name.. 





R. F. D. No.............. Town 











“Made in U.S. A.” 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 























ENATURED ELECTRICITY.—Prof. Ric-| pe 9p Ce IiCe aps ice Ipc IPCC WoC Ip} 
eardo Arno of the Polytechnic Institute at ©) Ceres SOIOKOE ee Ae 


Milan in Italy has invented a device that makes 
wh electric current intended exclusively for pro- 
ducing heat or power entirely useless for lighting. 
As described in the Engineer- 
ing Magazine, his invention is 
based on the fact that heating 
and power appliances will 
continue to run for brief in- 
tervals without any supply of 
energy, whereas an electric 
light, not being able to store 
energy, is useless unless the 
supply of current is continu- 
ous. To electric circuits in- 
)) oterruptor tended to run heating or 
power appliances, Professor 


Arno connects a clock-driven 
interrupter that breaks the 
ing Circuit circuit for two seconds at 


intervals of twenty seconds 
ach. The interruption is quite enough to make 
in electric light supplied by the current intolera- 
le, but not enough to affect appreciably the 
vorking of the heat or power machine it is in- 
ended to run. 





~MALL LEAKS.—A writer in the Scientific 
-/” American has figured what we lose by a leaking 
ailcet. If a faucet leaks to the extent of two 
“Tops of water a second, the leakage would amount 
‘: & month to a little over eighty-four gallons. If 
‘° water rate is twenty-five cents a thousand 
salons, the money loss would be about two cents 
“inonth. If the leak is from a hot-water faucet, 
ie loss would of course be larger, for fuel has 

en wasted in heating the escaped water. If 
‘4 costs $5 a ton, the loss in water and heat 
be ill be nearly ten cents a month. “The faet that 
the loss is small,” says the Scientific American, 
‘should not allow us to neglect small leaks, be- 
\ - by disregarding them we tend to become 
ovenly in all things. Furthermore, small leaks 
‘0 not Stay small. The constant leakage of fau- 
““ts Wears small passages through the seats, and 
luakes tightness impossible. The next thing is 
+ Dew faucet with the accompanying plumber’s | 


‘il, which is notoriously not small.” | 








Three Aluminum Lipped Saucepans 
FOR THE UP-TO-DATE KITCHEN 








without question the most 
durable ware, and is unex- 
celled for all cooking pur- 
poses. Unlike iron, tin, and 
enamel ware, it cannot rust 
or form poisonous compounds 
with fruit acids and foods. 





Aluminum now reigns su- 
preme in the realm of the 
up-to-date kitchen. It is 


The material being solid, 
there is also no plating to 
flake or wear off. Aluminum 
is also easily kept bright and 
clean. 

5) A few pieces of this excel- 


greatly to the appearance of 
your kitchen utensils, but it 
will also greatly facilitate the 
work of preparing the meals 











and remove much of the 
drudgery of cooking. 

It is only through a special 
purchase that we are able to 
offer this unusual value in 
aluminum—three Saucepans 
at a price you would ordi- 
narily expect to pay for one 
piece. For this reason our 
Offer is sure to appeal to 
every progressive housewife 
as an exceptional opportunity 
to make a most desirable 
addition to her kitchen equip- 
ment. 

These Saucepans are made 
of pure spun aluminum, and 
the three sizes offered, 1 
quart, 1% quarts, and 2 
quarts, afford a wide range 
of usefulness. 
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© lent ware will not only add 
Qh 





Wey nih i) i jl i 
GIVEN FREE For a limited time the three —s ar age will be given to per ay —_ 
RIPTI scribers only for one new solicited subscription and 15 cents extra; or sold for , 
aa may A Ate In either case we will deliver free anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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T= YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
rated weekly paper for all the family. 
its subscription ohioe ia is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
ipcluding postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the ‘Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 
New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the yéar. 
Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. Wedo not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the a of the subscriber. 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
vaail, should = b Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 


It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 


the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which | 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








TEACHING THE BABY TO WALK. 
| N recent years, doctors and others who 





are interested in child study have ad- 
vised that babies be “‘let alone.”” They 
declare that much handling of the in- 
fant is not good for the health of its 
body or of itsmind. Dancing the baby, | 











tossing it in the air, and “riding it to Banbury | 
kissing it and playing with it tire the child, | 


Cross,” 
and excite it injuriously. The little baby needs 
absolute quiet, and the less older persons disturb 
it and talk to it, the better. 

That is all sound doctrine, but by and by the 
time comes when the child needs a little wise help 
if it is to develop properly. 
for the first few months, it will get all the exercise 


it needs by kicking and clawing the air, provided | 


its limbs are not swathed in too many clothes or 
weighed down by heavy bedclothing; but when 
it has learned to use its muscles and gained some 
idea of space and direction, and when its bones 
have begun to harden, it is time to teach it the 
difficult art of walking. It cannot learn that in 
the bed; and will learn it slowly.on the floor by 
itself. 

First of all, teach the baby to creep. When it 
has acquired that accomplishment, begin the 
walking lessons. Hold the baby upright, with its 
feet resting squarely on the floor, and then carry 
it forward slowly while another person raises first 
one foot and then the other, and plants each 
ahead in itsturn. Move the child’s body so that its 
centre of gravity is transferred from one foot to 
the other alternately. In that way the child will 
learn very quickly to balance itself, and soon it 
can stand alone for'a few seconds. By and by 
it will try to move forward of its own accord. 

You can hasten the child’s progress by moving 
its legs in imitation of walking while it lies on its 
back in bed. Make these motions correctly and 
methodically, and make them as nearly as possible 
like the motions used in walking. With the aver- 
age healthy child, these lessons, both active and 
passive, should begin about the ninth or tenth 
month, and the child should be able to walk a few 
steps alone soon after it is a year old. 

regretfully, “If she could only stay 

over one more Sunday! Ten days is 
so short a time for your first visit to a real city!” 
And then some one else always promptly retorted, 
“But remember it’s Clorinda, and Clorinda can 
see more in ten days than most people could see 
in @ hundred.” 

“And she can stay until the very last train 
Saturday,” Betty invariably added. To Betty, 
Clorinda was the most wonderful being in the 
world 

When, therefore, Clorinda walked in upon the 
family Wednesday, just as they had begun supper, 
there was a babel of questions and exclamations. 

“Clorinda Hamilton, what in the world! What | 
is the matter? Were you sick? How did you get | 
here?”’ 

Clorinda, busily engaged in bestowing hugs all 


® & 


TO ORDER. 


LORINDA was expected home Saturday. 
Her ten-day ticket expired then. A 
dozen times since she had been away 
some ons: of the family had exclaimed 














round the table, answered the questions indig- | 


nantly. “Do I look sick? Isn’t that a welcome to 
give a returned wanderer! Nothing’s happened, 
and I came up in Jonas Peters’ wagon. I’ve had 
@ perfectly beautiful time, and I came home 
because I was bankrupt.” 

“Clorinda dear—why didn’t you write? Father 
could have sent you more.” 

Mother’s soft eyes were so full of pain that 
Clorinda flew round the table to kiss her. 

“Common currency wouldn’t pass,” she ex- 
plained, “and I didn’t think father had the kind 
of coin I needed. Else, of course,-I would have.” 

“What did you need, daughter?’ asked her 
father, smiling. 

Clorinda pushed a chair in between mother and 
Betty. ‘‘Please bring mea plate of things quick, 
Hannah—I’m starved!” she said. Then she 
took pity upon the family. “You see, it wasn’t 
money—I’ve got seventy cents left over; it was 
enthusiasm. I’d admired, and admired, and ad- 
mired, until I was utterly exhausted.” 

The family looked at her, perplexed. Clorinda’s 
enthusiasm fail! Noone ever had heard of any- 
thing like that before. 

Clorinda nodded. “I had to do it to order,” she 
explained. “If I could have admired what I 
wanted to! But Aunt Jess pointed out all the 
great houses, and Uncle Horace recited avalanches 


of figures about the cost of the big buildings, and | 


Jessica was always calling me to look at some 
one’s gown, and when we went out motoring I was 
ordered to look first this way and then that, 
until my neck ached. Every time we did any- 
thing, or went anywhere, or saw anyone, I was 
expected to be overwhelmed with astonishment 
or admiration, until I just couldn’t stand it another 
minute, and fled for my life.” 

Clorinda helped herself to a hot biscuit, and then 
declared solemnly: 

““Never, never, never, as long as I live, will I 


Left alone in the bed | 


| demand that a guest admire anything, from Han- 
| nah’s waffles to the view from Greylock!” she 
declared. ‘‘l’ve learned one thing, anyway!” 


& 


| WOLVES ON THE BATTLE FIELD. 
Te presence of wolves has added a new 


& 


terror to the battle fields of East Prussia and 

Poland. A recent dispatch from Petrograd 
gives the harrowing experience of a Russian 
officer, as he related it in a Riga newspaper. He 
was severely wounded, and when he came to him- 
self he was apparently the only living soul left on 
the field. Pulling himself together and leaning 
on his sword, he staggered as best he could to 
the shelter of the adjacent woods. 

“Just as I reached the edge of the woods,” he 
says, “I halted in terror. In the distance I heard 
| the howling of a wolf. It sounded unutterably 
melancholy in the still autumn night. Another wolf 
| answered in the same dismal note. The howling 
drew nearer. Presently it was all round me, and 
growing louder and more exultant every moment. 

“Tam no coward. Iam a sportsman, and have 
| killed many wolves, but what I heard that night I 

can never forget. The howling kept coming closer 
| and closer. I saw clearly there was no chance of 
| saving myself when the circle had finally closed 
| upon me. I went running—how I managed it I 
do not know —toward some bushes a hundred 
yards away. I reached them and dropped to the 
ground. I resolved to fight as long as I could. I 
had my loaded revolver and my sword. 

“The wolves came nearer, and their howling 
filled the night. Now they were at the border 
of the woods. In the darkness I could see dim 
shadows moving slowly between the trees. As 
they came out of the woods from different direc- 
tions, they drew together into one great pack, and 

| stood thus for some minutes. Then another wolf 
| howled from somewhere out on the battle field, 
| and all at once the pack began to move. 
“Without haste, in a deliberate trot, they passed 
| the clump of bushes where I was sitting with 
| drawn revolver. Not one turned toward me. I 
watched each one as he went by, expecting that 
he would spring at me. I do not know how many 
| there were, but they were very many, all trotting 
| so quietly to the field where the dead were lying. 

“*T fell into unconsciousness soon after. At sun- 
|rise I was picked up, still unconscious, by a 
| Cossack patrol.” 
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TOLSTOY, THE PROOF MANGLER. 


HEN “Anna Karénina”’ began to come out 
in the monthly Russki Vyéstnik, writes 
Count Ilya Tolstoy in his “‘Reminiscences 


| of Tolstoy,” long galley proofs were posted to my 


father, and he looked them through and corrected 
them. 

At first he would mark the margins with the 
ordinary typographical signs, letters omitted, 
marks of punctuation, and so on; then he would 
change individual words, and then whole sen- 
| tences. That would be followed by erasures and 
additions until the proof sheets became a mass of 
patches that was perfectly black in places. It 
was impossible to send them back as they stood, 
because no one except my mother could make 
head or tail of the tangle of signs, transpositions, 
and erasures. My mother would sit up all night 
copying the whole thing out afresh. 

In the morning the pages lay on her table, neatly 
piled together, and covered with her fine, clear 
handwriting. Everything would be ready so that 
when ‘‘Lyovétchka” came down he could send 
the proof sheets off by post. My father would 
carry them to his study to have “one last look,’ 
and by evening the sheets were all written over 
and messed up once more. 

“Sonya, my dear, I am very sorry, but I’ve spoilt 
all your work again; I promise I won’t do it any 
more,” he would say, showing her the passages he 
had inked over, with a guilty air. “We'll send 
them off to-morrow without fail.” But that to- 
morrow was often put off for weeks, or even for 
months. 

“There’s just one bit I want to look through 
again,’”’ my father would say, but he would get 
carried away and rewrite it all afresh. There 
were even occasions when, after he had posted 
the proofs, my father corrected them by telegraph 
the next day. 

Several times, in consequence of these correc- 
tions, the printing of the novel in the Russki Vyést- 
nik was interrupted, and sometimes it did not 
come out for months together. 
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PROOF POSITIVE. 
“He are you to-day, John?” said a land- 





| lord to one of his tenants, whom he met 
on the street. 

‘Vera weel, sir, vera weel,” answered John, in 

| his usual way, “if it wisna for the rheumatism 

| in my right leg.” 

“Ah, well, John, be thankful; for there is no 
mistake, you are getting old like the rest of us, 
and old age does not come alone.” 

“Auld age, sir!” replied John. ‘I wonder to 
*ear ye. Auld age has naething todo wi’t. Here’s 
my ither leg jist as auld, and it is quite sound and 


soople yet.” 
oe 

I Teacher’s Victory’ in The Companion of Jan- 

uary 28th,’’ writes a subscriber. 

“Isn’t it too bad that the roar of laughter that 
followed the bright little teacher’s quotation 
should have broken up the game? The quotation 
given by the next player so obviously must have 
been, ‘Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned,’ 

“That quotation would surely have created a 
better feeling all round, the young man need not 
have sulked, and the young lady would have been 
vindicated.” 
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CONTINUING THE GAME. 
HAVE just read the article, ‘A School- 
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THE OUTSIDE OF THE CUP. 


UNT Mittie Mills enjoyed a wide reputation 
A among her acquaintances for all the house- 
hold virtues. She was as neat as the pro- 
verbial pin. Once, however, in order to sustain 
that reputation, she admitted resorting to decep- 
tion. 

A neighbor, an intimate friend, passing her 
home, discovered her industriously scrubbing her 
piazza floor, and sought an explanation. 

“T thought,” said Aunt Mittie, catching a breath, 
“if passers-by see this piazzy clean they wouldn’t 
suspect how my kitchen looks.” 
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QUAKER 8T. CO., Tol: 


Money Making Poultry 


Our specialty. Leading varieties pure-bred chick- 
ens, turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize winners. 
Best stock and As Lowest prices; oldest 
farm. Fine miversary catalog FREE. 
H. M. JONES CO., 5 31, Des Moines, Iowa 


prices es ARE TiEs 
farm-raised Land 2: 











n ho d 
pay. HENRY vee: 
Poultryman, Box 715, Freeport, | 


Bradford Comfort Shoes 


UNLINED KID OXFORD FOR WOMEN. 
Sizes 244 to 8. Widths D, Eand EE. 
A Very Easy Shoe for Tender 
Feet. Comfortable from the start. 

No breaking in required. Send 
Sor our Free Catalog showing * 
many other styles. 


CHAS. A ROBERTS, 


STAMMER 


rial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOMECURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world. 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


























“I like to brush my teeth when I can use Lister- 
ine lo rinse my mouth. It keeps my teeth sound 
and my mout thy.” 


Every boy who values his health 
should take good care of his teeth. 
Good teeth are a sign of good health 
and strength. 


The smart, manly boys brush their 
teeth twice a day, and most of them 
rinse their mouth with 


LISTERINE 


It cleanses between the teeth where @ 
the brush can’t reach. It is safe for 
any boy to use, and it leaves a pleas- 
ant taste in the mouth. 


Take good care of your teeth, boys. 
When tartar or cavities appear, con- 
sult your dentist at once. Then 
use Listerine to prevent 
further decay. 

Listerine is good for lots of 
things—for cuts and other 
hurts. It helps them to get 
well quickly. 

The doctors and dentists 

have been using Listerine for 
33 years. All druggists sell it. 
If any dealer offers you some- 
thing different, it is to make 
a larger profit. Demand the 
genuine Listerine, in original 
bottles. 


Four Sizes—15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. 
Made and Owned in America 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


Laboratories : 


St. Louis Toronto 











Absolutely Pure 
and Delicious . 


An ideal beverage, of hi 


and great nutritive value 
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2m, Early Morning— & 
A winding stream—scent of 
the woods—sunshine—dew 
drops—all the musical sounds 


of the wild places—and you with 
your Mullins canoe—fascination ! 


MULLINS CANOES 


are so modeled and finished as to 
gratify your every wish for beauty, 
grace and durability — combining 
the lightness of the Indian Canoe 
with the exquisite finish of expert 
workmanship, 





The Mullins Canoe Catalog, interesting 
and complete, is yours for the asking. 
herever canoes are sold you will find 
a Mullins, 


The W. H. Mullins Co. 
47 Franklin St. SALEM, OHIO 


World’s largest manufacturers of 
Steel and Wooden Boats. 





JUST ONE CENT 


postal will bring me a generous /ree boitle 
of 3-in-One Oil. it. See for your- 

self what a ine bicycle oil, gun oil, 

skate oil, fishing reel oil 3-in- One is, 

3-in-One is equally good forthree Boys’ uses: 
It oils all bearings perfectly, making them 
fairly fly. It cleans and polishes all wood and 
metal surfaces, and it absolutely prevents rust. 
_ We want you and every other boy to believe 
in 3-in-One. And after you give it this free 

test you certainly will believe in it. 
At all good stores in 10c, 25c and 
50c bottles and 25c Handy Oil Cans. 

1 THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 AIH. Broadway, New York 








Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s 
Companion will be pleased to 
send to anyone requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, 
Seminary, Military School, Bus- 
iness College, Art, Scientific, 
Music or Normal School, Col- 
lege or University. Kindly indi- 
cate whether you have in mind 
one for boys or girls, and if 
you have any preference as to 
its location. 





Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
The Youth’s Companion Boston, Mass. 


te: 
333 





State size on ital and whether 
= want collar like cut or low 
over style 


style. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR Co., 
Dept. N. Boston, Mass. 








Fond Electric light, 


pate and parcel rack: 
2383 





Write for our 

big Introduc- 

tory offer on the 
latest scientific 
hearing instru: 
ment, the perfected new 


1915 Thin Receiver Model 
Bete he to PES 





Mears Ear Phone Co., 45 Weat 34th St. Dt 2383 New ¥ 
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eliminating all grease, dirt, oil, matches, 





Presto Electric Hand Lamp 


Say Good-By to 
the Oil Lanter 


The Oil Lantern is no longer a 
necessity in your home. A new 
invention, the Presto Electric Hand 
Lamp, is now ready to take its place, 


etc., to say nothing of the constant fire 
risk, always associated with the old- 
style lantern. 


WHAT IT IS 


The Presto Hand Lamp consists of 
a brilliant electric light bulb, inclosed 
in an adjustable searchlight reflector, 


having a two-inch bull’s-eye lens. It | 


is equipped with a swinging handle 
for carrying, and is attachable to any 
ordinary dry battery, such as may be 
obtained in your local store. 


ELIMINATES FIRE RISK 
This Electric Hand Lamp is abso- 


lutely safe, clean, and ready at any 
moment upon the turn of a switch, 
producing an intermittent or steady 
light, as desired. You can stand or 
hang this Lamp anywhere, and the 
searchlight may be turned to any angle, 
throwing the light just where you want 
it. It may be used near gas, gasoline, 
oil, or hay, without the slightest danger 
of fire, for it cannot ignite anything, no 
matter how inflammable. It is indis- 
pensable for doing chores about the 
house, cellar, barn, or garage. No 
household can afford to be without it. 








Farmers, delivery men, autoists, store- 
keepers, mechanics, physicians, inspec- 
tors, plumbers, will also find a multitude | 
of uses for this Lamp. Our Offer | 
does not include the battery. | 


Special Offer The Presto 


Electric Hand | 
Lamp given free of charge to Com- | 
panion subscribers only as payment 
for securing one new subscription for 


The Youth’s Companion; or the | 


Lamp may be purchased from us for 
$1.00. In either case we deliver | 
free anywhere in the United States. 


WHA 


Filet Crochet Outfit 


The Season’s Most Popular Crochet Work 


This beautiful and fascinating crochet work is now com- 


| manding the attention of needleworkers of the entire country. 


Filet Crochet takes its name from Filet Brode, which it closely 
resembles. The reason for its great popularity may be found 
in the simplicity of the work, as well as in the very beautiful 
effect obtainable. Anyone can learn to do this work, and can 
easily follow the patterns that we supply. Filet Crochet is 
especially adapted for all-over design, and fancy or initial inser- 
tion for towels, luncheon cloths, pillow tops, hand bags, spreads, 
scarfs, doilies, etc. Our Outfit contains three-quarters of a 
yard of fine huckaback toweling, 15 inches wide, for making 
a guest towel, one crochet hook, two large balls Filet Crochet 
cotton, and one Priscilla Filet Crochet Book of 48 pages, 
profusely illustrated, containing complete instructions, and a 
wealth of Filet designs for many different articles. 














Filet Cushion Top 


. ; The Filet Crochet Outfit given 
Special Offer : 
as payment for securing one new subscription to The Youth's 
Companion; or the Outfit may be purchased from us for $1.00. 
In either case, we deliver free anywhere in the United States. 
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Free Panama-Pacific Poster 
Stamps in full Color 


This new series of Picture Stamps illustrating the 
buildings and show features of the widely heralded 
Panama-Pacific Exposition is one of the finest yet 
produced. Not only will these Stamps give you an 
intimate knowledge of the beauties of the Exposition, 
but they will also make a splendid start toward a 
picture stamp collection—the new collecting fad that 
is spreading over the country. These Stamps, which 
are printed in five colors, come in two Sets: Set No. |, 
18 Stamps; Set No. 2, 18 Stamps; all different and 
each a little gem. 

One Set of 


How to Get the Stunasin® so emati 


Pacific Picture Stamps will be given free, in addition to the 
Premium, for each new subscription sent us on or after 
March 18th. Call for the Stamp Sets by number (No. | or 


No. 2) when sending in new subscriptions. 
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Send orders and make remittances payable to 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 


A MA 





| for everyday wear. 


LA 








Ladies Wrist 
Wat Cc With Leather 


Bracelet 

Wrist Watches have become very 
popular with women and girls because 
they are so practical and convenient 
Not only are they 
used by those of an athletic taste, for 
such games as golf and tennis, but they 
are equally useful for shopping or trav- 
eling. Our Offer includes a Leather 
Bracelet, conforming to the wrist, the 
most satisfactory and practical for the 
purpose. The Watch offered has a lever 
movement, enameled dial, stem set, and 
every part absolutely interchangeable. 


60-Day Offer Th, Laie’ 


Wrist Watch 
and Leather Bracelet given to Com- 
panion subscribers only for one new 
subscription for The Y outh’s Compan- 
ion and 75 cents extra; or the Watch 


| and Bracelet may be purchased from us 


| for $2.25. 





to Companion subscribers only _ 


In either case we deliver 
free anywhere in the United States. 


Emp Tess P earl 


NesMlaee aps hong 


The Empress Pearl Necklace is 
noted for the exceptional richness and 
beauty of its lustre and color. It is 
15 inches in length, with Pearls of 
uniform size, and fitted with a solid 
gold clasp. We have selected a bead 
of medium size as the most desirable. 
The quality of these beads is excep- 
tionally fine. In some of the higher 


priced stores the Necklace is sold for 


$3.00 or more. We call special 
attention to the solid gold clasp. 


60-Day Offer Sh: Express 


Pearl Neck- 
lace with Solid Gold Clasp given to 
Companion subscribers only as pay- 
ment for securing one new subscription 
to The Youth’s Companion; or the 
Necklace may be purchased from us 
for $1.50. In either case we deliver 


| free anywhere in the United States. 
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Will Not 
Roughen or Redden 
Your Hands 





